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PEEFACE 


••  Le  moi  est  haissable,"  sa^s  a  distinguish- 
ed Frenchman,  but  he  might  have  added 
that  the  use  of  '^  little  i  with  a  dot"  is  un- 
fortunately not  always  to  be  avoi*ded  even 
^Yith  the  best  intention  to  be  retmng.  To 
write  a  preface,  at  the  request  of  the  author, 
for  another  man's  book,  is  a  somewhat  diffi- 
*  cult,  although  withal  a  flattering  task,  inas- 
much as  the  writer  of  the  preface  is  expected 
to  act  as  guide  to  the  pages  which  follow, 
and  has  the  pleasing^  conviction  to  comfort 
himself  with  that  the  very  ideas  and  motives 
which  he  credits  to  his  author  may  prove 
exactly  what  the  author  never  intended  ; , 
while  Ihe  author  is  then  placed  in  the  di- 
lemma of  either  declining  the  preface  and 
ofteuding  his  friend,  or  of  sending  forth  his 
book  into  the  world  under  false  colours. 
But  as  tl%vworthy  Mrs  Lii;i:iper  observes, 
Gdntle  Pullic,  ^^  you  will  take  as  you 
find." 


VI  PREFACE. 


HaiDpily  tlie  days  are  gofie  by  when  the 
book  sold  solely  'through  the  merit  of  the 
l^reface,  and  the  preface  constituted  more 
than  a  fair  share  of  the  entire  volume,  or  the 
author  of  the  following  hrochure^  as  he  mo- 
destly terms  hi^  memoir,  would  fare  but  ill. 
He .  has  indeed  left  so  little  to  be  said  in  the 
preface,  that  there  is  hardly  any  need  for 
such  an  ejicumbrance,  since  the  introductory 
chapter  of  his  book  is  exhaustive  in  itself. 
This  however  may  be  the  fittest  place  for 
acknowledging  the  source  whence  the  follow- 
ing ^^Lifc"  drew  its  birth,  as  it  is  nowhere 
mentioned  in  the  work  itself.  A  poem  by 
one  "  Munsookh,"  whose  name  will  be  fami- 
liar to  Native  readers,  upon  Sir  Jamsetjee 
Je^ieebhoy,  composed  not  long  after  his  death, 
has  been  taken  as  the  groundwork  of  the 
memoir,  the  first  three  chapters  berxi^  taken 
'almost  entirely  from  the  poem.  J^  was 
found,  however,  as  the  work  progressed,  that 
the  epithets  and  phraseology  which  abound 
in  the  poem  were  unsuited  to  a  prose  work, 
and  the  author  has  written  on  in  his 
own  style,  referring  only  to  ''  ^Tunsookh'^s" 
composition  for  facts  unattainable  elsewhere. 


PREFACE.  '    Til 


The  apparent  anachronism  in  the  body  of 
this  work,  wliere  the  arrival,  of  Jamsetjee's 
patent  of  Knighthood  is  mentioned  after  it 
had  been  stated  that  a  Baronetcy  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  is  accounted  for  by  the  au- 
thor, on  the  ground  that  he  considered  it  bet- 
ter to  narrate  the  history  of  Jamsetjee's  chari- 
ties in  a  connected  fomi,  than  to  intersperse 
it  with  the  story  of  his  life. 

It  must  be  a  matter  of  congratulation,  to 
all,  that  the  failui^e  which  li^s  to  be  deplored 
in  some  instances  has  not  been  imitated  in  the 
case  of  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy.  True  it 
is  that 

The  world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men ; 
but  it  is  painful  as  it  is  extraordinary 
that  some  of  the  world's  greatest  benefac^tors 
should  hayo  been  permitted  to  pass  not  only 
from  cii^  scene  of  their  worth,  but  almost 
into  ihe  remote  past  with  their  history  com^ 
paratiyely  imnoticed,  while  record  usque  ad 
Tianseam  has  been  preserved  of  those  it  were 
well  we  could  forget.  Slender  though  this 
little  memoir  be,  and  from  a  maiden  pen,  it 
will  be  r^,  and  read  with  'deep  interest  by 
all  who  knew  and  esteemed  its  subject,  and 
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be  perused  where  a  fuller  biography  might 
remain  unread  aild  unappreciated.  It  is  a 
simple  narrative,  told  in  a  simple  way,  with 
an  evident  sense  of  the  worth  of  a  departed 
fi'iend.  Of  the  style,  the  reader  must  judge 
for  himself. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  however  that  the 
author  was  unable  to  complete  his  course  of 
study  at  the  Elphinstone  College,  and  he  is 
the^'efore  worthy  of  greater  indulgence,  as 
wiiting  in  a  foreign  language  with  far  from 
efficient  preparation  to  cope  with  its  mani- 
fold difficulties.  . 

It  is  difficult  to  write  a  readable  biography 
of  a  man  whose  chief  aim  in  life  was  the 
acquisition  of  wealth,  and  whose  sole  desire 
in  his  prosperous  days  was  to  do  as  much 
good  as  he  could  with  it,  but  wa  believe  the 
author  has  made  the  best  of  his  subject.  At 
any  rate  the  literature  of  Young  India  T^ould 
have  been  incomplete  without  a  Hfe  of  the 
man  who  was  so  perfect  a  master  of  the  art 
of  speculation  that  he  was  able  by  one  stroke 
of  business  to  realize  a  splendid  profit  of 
fortyfive  lakhs  of  Paipees,  an  al/ jst  incre^ 
dible  feat,  but  who  at  the  same    time  was 
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t 

capable  of  at  any  moment  putting  the  curb 

upon  his  spii'it  of  adventures. 

A  little  luck,  a  little  keen  address, 
A  little  kindly  help  in  time   of  need, 
A  little  industry  and  touch  of  greed, 
Have  made  his  life  a  singular  success ; 

but  happily  the  'Houch  of  greed''  never  de- 
veloped into  avarice,  and  his  open  handed 
liberality  has  passed  almost  into  a  proverb. 

I  should  not,  I  hope,  be  trespassing  on 
my  friend's  ground  if  I  here  relate  an  anec- 
dote concerning  the  late  B.^ronet,  which  is 
current  among  the  Parsee  Community,  and 
which  if  not  actually  true,  might  very  well 
be  so.  Quantum  valeat^  here  it  is.  When 
Jamsetjee  first  went  to  China  with  his  rela- 
tive Mr.  Merwanjee  Tuback,  he  was  one  day 
weighing  out  opium,  in  which  interesting 
occupation  he  was  observed  Uy  what  would 
in  thest.  ^days  (what  time  Dean  Alford's  in- 
^fluenq^  reigneth  not,')  a  "  constituent"  of  the  - 
firm,  who  was  evidently  a  Lavater  in  his 
way.  ''Ah"!  exclaimed  he,* ''that  young 
man  will  one  day  become  a  very  rich  mer- 
chant,and  his  present  master  will  become 


*  note  a  la^X)r.  Marigold.  I  nevei-»  opened  a  book  yet 
without  fiuding%at  individuals  similar  to  the  above  always 
''  exclaim",  and  invaiiably  commence  with   "'  ah'  ! 
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his    servant",    which    prediction    strangely- 
enough  was  actually  verified. 

I  hope  I  have  said  enough  and  not  too 
much  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  my 
friend.  I  have  indeed  been  led  to  write 
more  than  the  few  words  I  originally  intend- 
ed to  prefix  to  Ms  little  volume.  But  I  owe 
him  a  few  words  of  apology.  In  correcting 
his  proofs  as  they  went  through  the  press,  I 
ha«re  frequently,  owing  to  my  own  duties, 
caused  him  unavoidable,  and,  I  fear,  some- 
times vexatious  delay.  His  persecutions  by 
''  devils"  for  ''  copy"  appear  to  have  almost 
equalled  the  attacks  upon  the  good  St.  An- 
thony. But  now,  he  has  all  his  copy  and  all 
his  preface,  "  at  larst,"  as  the  lady  exclaimed 
to^Mr.  Artemus  Ward,  '^at  larst,  oh!  at 
larst."  • 

MATTHEW  HENRY  SCOTT,  C-  S. 
Surat,  10th  March,  1866. 
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CHAPTEE    L 

Parentage. 


At  a  distance  of  about  28  milQs  from  the  city  of 
Surat,  whither  the  English  first  came  for  com- 
merce, lies  the  village  of  Nowsaree,  a  very  Para- 
dise in  its  delightful  climate  and  pure  water.  Here 
lived  some  100  years  since,  a  worthy  couple,  con- 
spicuous alike  for  their  good  fortune  and  the  noble 
simplicity  of  their  disposition.  They  were  Chan- 
jeebhoy  Wacha  and  his  wife.  Chanjeebhoy  was 
active  antl  clever,  strong,  and  of  vast  worldly 
ATi^r^ice.  Placid  in  temper,  he  was  gentle' 
at  heart  and  prudent  in  action;  and  his  wife  was 
not  less  happily  endowed  by  nature.  She  was 
fair  in  appearance,  frank  at  heart  and  naturally 
clever.  This  pair  were,  when  in  their  prime  of 
lifes^  blessed  w3Si  a  son,  Jeejeebboy,  the  father  of  the 
subject  of  this  Memoir.     When  Jejeebhoy  arrived 
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at  the  age  of  maturity,  he  was  married  to  one  Jee- 
veebae.  The  fruit  of  their  happy  union  was  the 
noble  Jamsetjee.  He  was  born  on  the  15th  of 
July,  1783.  From  childhood  he  was  smart,  and 
active.  He  was  his  father's  sole  joy.  He  was  very 
happy  in  him  and  was  always  convinced  that  he 
would  do  somethmg  great 'and  good,  and  thereby 
perpetuate  his  Lame.  He  believed  that  his  son 
would  one  day  change  the  circumstances  of  the 
family.  His  mother  was  equally  anxious  for  the  fu- 
ture welfare  of  her  child,  and  a  word  from  his  mouth 
was  sufficient  to  put  her  into  testacies  of  joy.  Thus 
were  the  parents  proud  of  their  boy,  and  in  thus 
exciting  the  admiration  and  exultation  of  his  pa- 
rents were  the  first  six  years  of  his  life  spent.  It 
happened  one  day  about  this  time  that  Jamsetjee 
and  his  mother  went  out  for  a  walk  in  a  garden 
close  by.  As  they  were  enjoying  the  delightful 
appearance  of  the  green  foliage  and  th&  cool  and 
balmy  air,  a  sudden  fit  of  gloominess  overtaokjJeey  _ 
veebae's  face  and  she  began  to  slacken  her  pace. 
Sorrow  took  the  place  of  joy  in  her  heart  and  tears 
of  regret  began  to  flow  from  her  eyes.  The  boy 
was  alarmed  at  this  sight.  He  asked  her  the  cause 
of  these  unexpected  sorrow  and  t^s.  To  wfeich 
inquiry  she  replied  in  the  following  strain. 
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'*  My  dear  son,  since  yester-night  my  mind 
has  presented  some  strange  porte-nt.  I  feel  nervous, 
and  my  heart  tells  me  that  I  am  soon  to  leave  my 
friends  and  family;  to  forsake  this  worldly  pomp 
and  make  my  abode  in  the  blessed  regions  above. 
This  has  shot  an  arrow  of  disappointment  into  my 
bosom,  and  I  am  unable  to  see  who  shall  now  take 
care  of  thee,  oh  noble  son !  In  thee  I  was  always 
proud,  and  I  thought  that  no  mother  could  produce 
the  like  of  thee.  I  had  fondly  imagined  tha^  I 
should  see  thee  surrounded  by  pgmp  and  pride,  but 
my  hopes  are  about  to  be  frustrated  by  the  victories 
of  the  grave.  It  is  pity  to  find  that  we  shall  soon 
be  apart  from  each  other.  Who  will  be  thy  mother 
now  ?  Who  will  take  thee  in  her  arms  and  kiss 
and  caress  thee?  In  thee  my  hopes  were  centred, 
but  some  power  is  interfering  and  depriving  ine  of 
my  hopes.  But  God's  will  he.  done!  Fortune's 
wheel  is  ever  on  the  move,  and  it  will  take  us  either 
\.:y^hi/  palace  or  to  the  cottage."  To  this  the  son* 
replied : — 

^'  0  mother  burden  not  thy  mind  with  such 
strange  phantasies.  Fill  not  thy  heart  with  doubts 
and  dreadfuLapprehensions.  None  know  the  de- 
crees of  Proviaence.  Observe  patience,  do  not  give 
way  to  sorroW;  but  pray  to  God  and  he  will  hejp 
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thee.  For  my  part,  so  long  as  blood  flows  in  my 
veins  I  will  not  allow  a  particle  of  gloom  to  enter  thy 
bosom."  These  gentle  words  pierced  her  heart,  and 
it  could  not  contain  itself  for  joy,  but  found  vent 
in  the  exclamation,  ''Oh  dear  son,  I  am  conscious 
of  thy  good  qualities,  and  I  am  perfectly  certain 
thou  wilt  never  give  me  any  cause  for  grief.  But 
alas!  my  dream  appears  to  me  but  too  true;  so  be 
thou  prepared  for  the  occasion.  I  know  thou  wilt  do 
th^  best  for  me,  but  man's  actions  are  subservient 
to  the  will  of  God  and  if  he  wishes  that  I  should 
enter  his  palace,  all  thy  endeavours  to  keep  me  here 
will  be  as  naught.  So  dear,  when  Fate  decrees  that 
I  should  leave  thee,  be  not  disappointed  for  a  moment. 
God  is  great  and  when  I  leave  thee,  the  earth  below 
will  be  thy  mother  and  guardian,"  When  these 
woj^ds  were  heard  by  him,  his  face  grew  pale  and 
though  dreading  the  occasion,  he  was  inwardly  pre- 
pared for  the  sad  catastrophe. 


CHAPTER    II. 

The  years  of  childhood  glided  by,^nd  with  the 
advance  of  years  Jamsetjee  made  ra^id  stride^  in 
mental  and  moral  progress.    All  went  smoothly  till 
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he  arrived  at  bis  ISth  year,  when  suddenly  the 
worst  of  predictions  was  fulfilled.  One  still  even- 
ing as  the  happy  couple  with  their  darling  child 
were  sitting  and  conversing  together,  an  intruder 
entered  their  presence.  He  had  neither  body  nor 
soul,  he  was  a  phantom.  Jeeveebae  saw  him,  and 
being  preinformed  of  his  visit,  stood  up  at  once  and 
received  the  sad  visitor.  All  was  still :  the  father 
and  child  were  looking  at  each  other,  meanwhile  the 
phantom  passed  away  with  the  spirit  of  Jeeveeba*. 
Full  of  hopes  it  went  away,  leaying  the  body  to 
crumble  into  dust.  Sad  days  passed  with  the  father 
and  child,  but  sadder  still  awaited  the  latter.  Ere 
six  months  had  run  their  round,  Jamsetjee  was  an 
orphan.  The  death  of  his  wife  was  a  severe  blow 
to  Jeejeebhai,  and  from  the  day  of  her  death  he  be- 
gan to  decline  in  health.  For  five  months  did  he  din- 
ger thus,  but  at  last  he  felt  the  hand  of  death  on 
him.  When  on  the  ver2:e  of  eternitv  he  called  his 
sOx.  -to  his  bedside,  and  thus  spoke  to  him. 

''Though  thou  art  young  in  years  thou  art  old  in 
wisdom.  Hear  then  my  words  and  be  on  thy  guard. 
This  world  is  a  false  one  and  it  will  never  come  to 
thine  assistance-  It  is  ever  changing  and  careless. 
Wh^n  thou  art  poverty-stricken,  it  will  ever  stand 
aloof  from  thee.     Nor  au^ht  of  Virtue  will  it  teaclv 
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thee;   but  will  take  tliee  to  the  path  of  Vice.    Yet  I 
as  the  suD,  although   enveloped  in  clouds,   at  last! 
comes  out  in  all  his  brilliancy,   so   does  a  man  of  • 
good  qualities  avoid  the  syren  Vice  and   walk  inj 
Virtue's  way.   Sow  not  the  seeds  of  that  tree  to-day  j 
which  tomorrow  ^ay  injure  thee  in  its  fruits.    JHe 
is  not  a  wise  man,  who  trusts  his  body  to  the  fangs 
of  a  serpent,   for  naught  but  poison   is  the  result 
of  the  deed.    So  is  that  man  but  imprudent,  who 
abandons  himself  to  the  world's  pleasures,  which 
ultimately  effect  his  ruin.    To  thy  care  I   entrust 
the  whole   family,   so   by  industry   and  persever- 
ance prosper   thou  in  thy  business,  and  support 
them.     Be  good  to  all  and  never  fear  to  do  a  good 
action.  Bring  about  the  ruin  of  none,  nor  hurt  even 
an  insect.     Take  delight  in  relieving  the  poor,  and 
always  lend  a  helping  hand  to  those  who  are  in  need." 
With  these  words  he  ended  and  taking  his  son's 
hand  he  sang  thus : — 

Father  of  all,  to  thee  I  come,  '^  *^ 

My  sins  forgive,  if  there  be  some ; 
To  thy  kind  care  I  leave  my  son, 
For  Parents,  Guardians  he  has  none  : 
0  make  him  great,  oh  make  him  sage! 
Assist  him  now  in  orphanage  ; 
Thy  choitast  gifts  upon  him  ^xr, 
Of  blessings  let  him  have  in  sxore  ; 
Proclaim  his  name  both  far  and  wide, 
And  be  his  Father,  Teacher,  Guide ! 
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With  these  words  he  gave  himself  up  to  his  Creator. 
The  caged  bird  took  its  way  to  Heaven,  leaving  the 
clay  to  mingle  into  dust. 

Poor  Jamsetjee!  He  was  left  aloue  in  the  wide 
world,  with  no  one  to  care  for  him,  no  one  to  sup- 
port him  !  Bereft  of  parents  at  an^early  age  he  had 
to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world.  Such  is  the 
portion  of  all  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  depriv- 
ed of  Parents  in  childhood.  Their  bold  spirits  are 
subdued  j_  their  energies  depressed,  and  their  acti- 
vity lulled.  What  was  gaiety  ai?d  hilarity  at  first, 
was  now  all  sorrow  and  bereavement,  and  the  intre- 
pid spirit  of  Jamsetjee  was  by  this  mournful  event, 
for  a  time  cast  down. 


CHAPTER  III. 

But  a  restless  spirit  like  Jamsetjee's  could  not 
loijg  remain  passive.  After  mature  consideration 
he  resolved  to  go  to  Bombay  and  there  procure  a 
subsistence.  On  his  arrival,  he  was  employed  by 
Mr.  Framjee  Isusserwanjee  Bottlewalla,  who  after- 
wards became^is  father-in-law.  Tl;is  gentleman  was 
then  dealing  in  empty  bottles  which  was  at  that 
time  a  lucrative  trade,  and  he  was  in  a  flourishing 
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condition.  Here  Jamsetjee  made  some  progress 
both  in  Gujrati  and  English  in  his  leisure  hours. 
By  his  honesty,  diligence  and  integrity  he  won  the 
confidence  of  his  superior,  who  now  gave  the  whole 
concern  into  his  charge.  Nor  did  his  love  end  here. 
Seeing  Jamsetjee  ^e very  day  more  zealous  in  his 
work  and  ever  trying  to  do  more  than  he  was  told 
to  do,  he  thought  of  a  nearer  and  a  dearer  connec- 
tion with  Ij^im,  than  that  of  the  employer  and  the 
employed.  He  had  a  daughter  comely  in  appear- 
ance, fair  in  features  and  blessed  with 

j^'  Eyes  of  Eire,  lips  of  dew, 

!    Cheeks  that  shame  the  rose's  hue." 

Her  name  was  Avabye,  the  present  dowager  Lady 
Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy.  She  was  a  meet  bride  for 
the  honest  Jamsetjee.  The*  match  was  announced 
to  both  parties,  and  on  their  agreement,  the  banns 
were  proclaimed.  The  guests  assembled  to  honor 
the  occasion,  and  the  priests  thus  united  the  happy 
'  pair.  *" 

**  I.  May  the  Creator  Ormazd  give  you  many 
descendants,  with  men  as  grand  children,  much 
food,  friends  with  heart-ravishing  body  and  coun- 
tenance, walking  ^.hrough  a  long  life,  J;o  the  dura- 
tion of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

,2.     On  the  day ,  in  the  month 
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,  in  the  year ,  since    the    king    of 

kings,  the  ruler  Yezdegert,  of  the  stock  of  Sasan, 
a  congregation  is  come  together  in  the  circle  of  the 
fortunate  town,  Bombay,  according  to  the  law  and 
custom  of  the  good  Mazdayacnian  Law,  to  give 
this  maiden  to  a  husband ;  this  maiden,  this  woman, 
Avabye  by  name. 

3.  Do  you  join  with  your  relations  in  agree- 
ment for  this  marriage,  with  honorable  mind  that 
pleasure  may  increase  to  ye  twain  ?  ^ 

4.  In  the  name  and  friendshij)  of  Ormazd.  Be 
ever  shining,  be  very  enlarged!  Be  increasing! 
Be  victorious  !  Learn  purity !  Be  worthy  of  good 
praise !  May  the  mind  think  good  thoughts,  the 
words  speak  good,  the  works  do  good  !  May  all 
wicked  thoughts  hasten  away,  all  wicked  words  be 
diminished,  all  wicked  works  be  burnt  up  !  Bang 
a  Mazdayacnian  think  and  do  good.  Win  for  thy- 
self property  by  right-dealing.  Speak  truth  with 
the  rulers  and  be  obedient.  Be  modest  with  friends, 
clever,  and  well-wishing.  Be  not  cruel.  Be  not 
wrathful-minded.  Commit  no  sin  through  shame. 
Be  not  covetous.  Torment  not.  Cherish  not 
wicked  envy,  ]?£  not  haughty,  trea^)  no  one  despite- 
f  ully,  cherish  no  lust.  Rob  not  the  property  of 
others,  keep  thyself  from  the  wives  of  others.     Da 
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good  works  with  good  activity.  Be  no  companion 
to  a  covetous  one.  Go  not  (Jn  the  same  way  with  a 
cruel  one.  Enter  into  no  agreement  with  one  of 
ill  fame.  Enter  not  into  work  in  common  with  an 
unskilful  one.  Combat  the  adversaries  with  right. 
Go  with  friends  ac  is  agreeable  to  friends.  Before 
an  assembly  speak  only  pure  words.  Before  kings 
speak  with  moderation.  From  ancestors  inherit 
good  names.  In  no  wise  displease  thy  mother. 
K*eep  thine  own  body  pure  in  justice. 

5.  Be  of  immortal  body,  like  Kai-khosru.  Be 
understanding,  like  Kaus.  Be  shining  as  the  Sun. 
Be  pure  as  the  Moon.  Be  renowned  as  Zartusht. 
Be  powerful  as  Eustom.  Be  fruitful  as  the  earth. 
Keep  good  friendship  with  friends,  brothers,  wife 
and  children,  as  body  and  soul  hold  together. 
KeSp  always  the  right  faith  and  good  character. 
Recognise  Ormazd  as  Ruler,  Zartusht  as  lord. 
Exterminate  Ahriman  and  the  Devs. 

6.  May  Ormazd  send  you  gifts,  Bahmln, 
thinking  with  the  soul,  Ardibihist  good  speech, 
Sharevar  good  working,  Cpendarmat,  wisdom, 
Khardat,  sweetness  and  fatness,  Amerdat  fruitful- 

ness !  *■  /r 

7.  May  Ormazd  bestow  gifts  on  you,  the  Mre 
brightness,  Ardvicura  purity,  the  sun  exalted  rule, 
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the  moon  increase,  Tir  liberality,  Gosh  abstemi-  r/f^ 
ousness,  Mithra  Fortune,  Crosli  obedience,  Ka8n^\^7/' 
right  conduct,  Farvardin  increase  of  strength,  Beh-  •^'^^ 
ram  victory.  Ram,  might.  Arshasvangh  enlighten-  ^^C^ 
ment  of  wisdom,  inheritance  of  majesty,  Astat  Xc^ 
increase  of  virtue,  A9man  great  activity,  Zamyad 
tirmness  of  place,  Mahre^pant  good  heed,  Aneran 
distinction  of  body. 

S.  Good  art  thou,  mayst  those  maintain  that 
which  is  still  better  for  thee  than  the  good,  sin^e 
thou  fittest  thyself  V70rthily  as  a  ZUota.  Mayst  thou 
receive  the  reward  which  is  earned  by  the  Zaota  as 
one  who  thinks,  speaks,  and  does  much  good. 

9.  May  that  come  to  you  which  is  better  than 
the  good,  may  that  not  come  to  you  which  is  worse 
than  the  evil,  may  that  not  come  to  me  which  is 
worse  than  the  evil.     So  may  it  happen  as  I  praj-." 

The  ceremony  here  ended.    The  guests  repaired 

to  the  saloon  where  a  rich  repast  was   laid  out. 

The  night  passed  in  gaiety  and  pleasure,  and  in 

singing, 

**  Let  a  set  of  sober  asses 
Eail  against  the  joys  of  drinking, 
While  water,  tea, 
An^vHiilk  agree, 
To  set  cold  brains  a  thinking. 
Power  and  wealth, 
Beauty,  health, 
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Wit  and  mirtli  in  wine  are  crowned 

Joys  abound, 

Pleasure's  found, 
Only  where  tlie  glass  goes  round." 


cCHAPTER  IV. 

Here  ends  the  boyhood  of  Jamsetjee,  and  now 
he  enters  ^npon  a  career  of  life  which  ultimately 
mftkes  his  name  famous  throughout  the  world.  And 
here  by  the  way  we  may  mention  a  story  that 
passes  current  among  us,  and  proves  that  although 
wealth  greatly  assisted  him  in  his  benevolence,  he 
was  naturally  of  a  charitable  disposition.  It  is  said 
that  every  morning  as  he  was  going  to  his  office  in 
the  Fort,  be  used  to  give  to  the  poor  that  sat  on  the 
Esplanade  a  pie  each,  thereby  spending  every  day 
two  annas  worth  of  pies : — a  practice  which  he  kept 
up  and  extended  as  his  means  increased  till  the  close 
of  his  life.  This  story  must  at  once  silence  the 
scandal-tipped  tongues  of  those  who  aver  that  his 
sole  motives  in  being  charitable  were  vanity  and 
ostentation.    . 

But  to  resume ,  The  time  had  now  come  when 
Jamsetjee  thought  that  he  must  direcfhis  mind  td'far 
higher  aims  than  those  of  a  mere  manager-ship  of  a 
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bottleshop.  He  thought  of  enlarging  his  ideas  of  the 
world  and  its  commerce  by  visiting  different  coun- 
tries. With  this  view  he  joined  his  cousin.  Mr.  Mer- 
waujee  Maneckjee  Tuback  in  a  voyage  to  China, 
going  with  him  in  the  capacity  of  clerk  in  the 
year  1799.  He  was  then  about^sixteen  years  of 
age.  Mr.  Merwanjee  was  a  wellknown  merchant 
both  in  Bombay  and  China,  and  under  him  Jamsetjee 
was  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  principles  and  de- 
tails of  commerce.  By  a  diligent  discharge  of  Ms 
duties  he  satisfied  his  superior,  and  they  returned  to 
Bombay  each  with  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  other. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  experience  thus  obtained  and 
wishing  to  venture  a  little  on  his  own  account,  Jam- 
setjee became  a  partner  with  his  father-in-law,  and 
went  to  China  again  there  to  pay  his  devotions  at  the 
shrine  of  Fortune.  It  is  said  that  when  he  went  on  liis 
first  voyage  with  his  cousin  Mr.  Merwanjee  Tuback, 
his  private  property  amounted  to  no  more  than  a 
hundred  and  thirty  Rupees,  and  that  when  he  return- 
ed to  these  shores  he  had  not  increased  his  fortune 
by  more  than  fifty  Rupees  in  a  year  and  a  half  of 
service ; — an  unequivocal  proof  of  the  rigid  honesty 
with  which  he  must  have  served  his ,  superior.  But 
virtufe  brings  its  own  reward,  and  vv'hen  he  went  on 
this  his  second  voyage  many  had  so  great  a  confi-  < 
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dence  in  bis  honesty  and  integrity  that  they  readily 
lent  him,  a  poor  tnan,  the  large  sum  of  thirty  five- 
thousand.  Rupees  to  commence  with. 

^'  Who  comprehends  his  trust  and  to  the  same 
Keeps  faithful  with  a  singleness  of  aim ; 
And  therefore  does  not  stoop,  nor  lie  in  wait 
For  wealth,  oi^ honour,  or  for  worldly  state; 
Whom  they  must  follow,  on  whose  head  must  fall, 
Like  showers  of  manna,  if  they  come  at  oXT*/^ 

Their  /"-on-fidence  was  not  abused,  and  no  sooner 
^as  he  in  a  position  to  do  so,  then  he  returned 
every  pie  of  the  money  he  bad^  borrowed,  interest 
and  all,  and  humbly  rested  thankful  for  the  favour. 
His  character  as  a  merchant  was  now  every  day 
increasing,  and  Rupees  began  plentifully  to  flow 
into  his  coffers.  But  the  money  was  harJ-earned. 
In  his  second  voyage  to  China  his  ship  was  over- 
taken by  storm,  just  as  she  was  on  the  point  of 
entering  the  harbour,  and  with  great  discomfort  he 
escaped  the  impending  disaster.  Kor  was  his  return 
to  Bombay  the  less  fraught  with  fear.  Before  the 
ship  had  proceeded  half-way,  the  enemies  of  the 
English  were  seen  menacing  at  a  distance.  But 
here  we  must  digress  a  little  from  our  subject. 

At  this  period  of  the  world's  history,  the  famous 
French  Revoluton  of  1789  w%s  at  its  height. 
Ten  dreadful  years  had  now  passed  since  its  first 
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outbreak  and  yet  was  it  not  crushed.  It  was  a 
period  of  violence,  tumult  and  destruction ;  a  period 
througliout  which,  as  Creasy  remarks,  "  the  wealth 
of  nations  was  scattered  like  sand,  and  the  blood  of 
nations  lavished  like  water";  in  short  it  was  a  dark 
and  dreadful  epoch  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
history.  The  wars  had  spread  blood  and  desolation 
from  Cadiz  to  Moscow,  and  from  Naples  to  Copen- 
hagen ;  they  had  wasted  the  means  of  human  enjoy- 
ment, and  destroyed  the  instruments  of  social  ircp- 
provement.  Nor  was  the  contest  confined  io  Europe 
only,  but  it  had  made  its  appearance  even  in  India, 
where  like  hungry  lions  they  were  lying  in  ambush 
to  pounce. upon Jheir.  first  victim.  Neither  sea  nor 
earth  had  any  respite  from  the  dissolute  and  fero- 
cious habits  of  a  predatory  soldier}^,  •  and  every- 
where the  cry  was  ''The  Foe,  They  come!  Th-^y 
come !"  The  sacred  rights  of  commerce  were  even 
discarded,  and  every  merchant  ship  was  as  wel- 
come a  prey  as  a  man-of-war.  Hence  every  mer- 
chantship  was  then  accompanied  by  a  man-of-war 
to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  the  enemies 
lighting  upon  it  and  depriving  it  of  its  cargo. 

In  one  of  these  ships  Jamsetjee  had  taken  a  pas- 
sage for  Bomba}^  As  stated  before,  ere  the  ^hi^ 
had  compassed  half  its  journey,  a  French  man-of- 
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war  was  seen  in  the  distance  hoisting  its  colours.  The 
English  ship  was  commanded  by  a  brave  admiral 

Sir  Nathaniel  Dance,  a  perfect  English  gentleman, 

and  so  used  to  war  that  he  could  withstand  its  shock. 

The  French  were  under  the  guidance  of  M.  Loinois, 

a  very  courageous  man  who  had  taken  to  war  from 

his  infancy.     Both  Commanders  had  been  longing 

for  war,  each  conscious  of 

**  Jhe  stem  joy  that  warriors  feel, 
^  In  foemen  worthy  of  their  steel," 

and  rejoicing  in^the  opportunity.  The  French  were 
the  offensive  party,  and  they  rather  took  the  English 
by  surprise.  Obliged  to  make  the  best  of  the  op- 
portunity. Sir  Nathaniel  at  once  prepared  for  de- 
fence. He  took  up  the  telescope  and  measured  the 
strength  of  the  foe.  They  had  summoned  up 
tlfreir  blood  and  lent  their  eyes  a  terrible  aspect. 
His  own  men  were  no  less  burning  with  revenge. 
While  shone  the  sun  he  made  his  hay.)  In  their 
enthusiasm  he  ordered  his  men  to  fire.  The  French 
ships  began  to  give  way  near  the  balls  of  the 
English,  and  amidst  the  noise  of  the  cannons  and 
the  shrieks^  of  his  men,  M.  Loinois  was  at  a  loss 
what  to  do.  f  hinking  discretion  to  be  the  better 
part  of  valour,  he  took  to  his  h^ls.  Away  went 
.  the  French  fleet  in  ''confusion  worse  confounded'' 
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and  on  went  the  English  to  pursue  them  to  the 
last.  The  sea  was  red  with"  blood ;  the  sky . 
obscured  by  smoke;  the  French  were  filled  with 
dismay,  the  English  with  joy.  Aloud  they  spoke, 
"'  Hurra  !  the  foes  are  moving !"  and  with  hearts 
full  of  mercy  they  allowed  the  enemy  to  go  un- 
molested. The  gentle  sex  who  had  fainted  away 
now  began -to  revive,  and  with  their  fair  appearance 
shed  a  ray  of  glory  on  the  scene.  The  ^  poop  of 
battle  was  converted  into  a  music  hall,  and  the  gentlg- 
men  joined  the  ladies  in  a  dance.  ^  "  Fast  goes  the 
fiddle,  merrily  twirl  their  feet,  loudly  rattles  the 
jovial  laughter,  while  thusthey  enjoy  their  fun. 


"  Away  they  go, 
Heel  and  toe, 
Some  on  one  leg, 
Some  on  two. 


Faster  plays  the  fiddle,  not  to  be  outdone,  faster 
they  go — twirl  faster,  faster  still — amid  shouts  of 
laughter  and  approving  plaudits,  till  at  last  a  sudden 
wave  makes  the  vessel  give  a  terrific  roll,  and  away 
the  dancers  go  into  the  scuppers,  where  they  lie 
laughing  or  scrambling,  or  helplessly  contemplating 
the  quiet  gravis  face  of  the  moon."  ^'And  so 
cheerily  goes  the  ship,  while  the  wind  blows  fair  '' ! 
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This  was  a  wonderful  sight  to  Jamsetjee !  awe 
struck  first  by  the  appearance  of  the  enemy,  his 
cup  of  joywasjiow  filled  to  the  brim.  The  nimble- 
footed  step  of  the  English  lady  was  a  marked  con- 
trast to  the  awkward  movements  of  the  Indian 
dancing  girl.  J^he  polka,  the  waltz,  the  qua- 
drille, and  the  other  merry-going  tunes  of  the 
English  delighted  him  so  much  that  he  forgot'his 
native  Grajals  and  Thoomries.  He  was  now  as  it 
^vere  in  a  paradise ;  and  when  the  brave  flag  was 
seen  gaily  flowing  on  Fort  St.  George,  he  reluc- 
tantly left  the  "  wooden  walls  "  of  ^'  auld  England  " 
for  ''  the  towers  of  proud  Bombay." 


CHAPTEE  V. 
«< 

Jamsetjee's  landing  on  the  Apollo  Pier  was  a 
signal  of  joy  to  his  family.  He  came  as  a  respect- 
able merchant  now  and  extended  his  transactions 
not  only  to  the  celestial  city,  but  to  Bengal, 
Madras,  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  Singapore, 
Siam,  the  Archipelago,  Alexandria,  and  Englan^d. 
Nor  was  he  Met  satisfied  with  his  accumulations. 
Avarice  entrapped^  him  in  her  snare  and  he  Yell  a 
victim  to  her.    As  if  the  hardships  he  had  suffered 
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in  his  late  voyage  were  insufficient  to  test  his 
powers  of  facing  danger,  he  went  to  sea  again  on  his 
fifth  and  last  voyage  to  China.  He  was  now  in  his 
twentyfourth  year,  and  after  remaining  in  China  for 
about  a  year,  and  gathering  the  fi'uits  of  a  plentiful 
commercial  harvest,  he  thought  «f  returning  to 
Bombay,  there  to  spend  his  money  in  unostentatious 
charity,  and  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  his 
poor  countrymen,  ^^nd  as  if  to  teach  him  what 
the  miseries  of  the  poor  are,  and  how  to  improvfe 
them,  the  Almighty  Creator  now  placed  him  in  a 
position  which  has,  rendered  the  career  of  his  life 
half-heroic.  /  As  he  was  returning  from  China  his 
ship  was  captured  by  the  French.  Unlike  the 
former  occasion  the  French  now  greatly  exceeded  the 
English  in  number.  It  would  have  been  rashness 
■  to  attempt  any  resistance,  >am  as  the  enemy  spared 
them  their  lives,  the  English  had  no  other  resource 
than  quietly  to  capitulate.  This  done,  the  French 
took  possession  of  their  cargo  and  fleet,  took  the 
passengers  in  their  own  vessel,  and  treated  them 
humanely,  till  they  reached  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
where  they  were  landed. 

Unhappy  Jamsetjee !  he  had  bst  ali  his  rich  cargo, 
and  was  left  wrfhout  a  single  pie  and  without  a 
single  dress,  except  the  one  he  had  on  his  body  at 
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the  time.  He  was  half  dead  with  hunger  and  thirst 
when  he  placed  his  foot  on  the  Dutch  shore,  for  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  then  a  neutral  town  in  the 
hands  of  the  Dutch.  Knight  describes  the  general 
character  of  the  country  as  sterile  and  uninviting. 
Some  part  of  it,«as  for  instance  the  environs  of  Cape 
Town  are  indeed  picturesque,  but  on  the  whole 
*'  the  characteristics  of  the  scenery  are  rocky  and 
arid  moiantains,  naked  uncultivated  plains,  stony 
Talleys  without  a  tree,  a  prevailing  monotony,  and 
absence  of  shad^,  of  verdure  and  of  water."  Who 
would  not  pity  the  plight  of  Jarnsetjee  at  this  time  ? 
From  a  merchant  rolling  in  riches,  he  was  turned 
adrift  on  a  land  with  whose  language  he  was 
unacquainted,  and  where  he  knew  not  a  soul,  to 
walk  barefooted,  in  tattered  clothes,  gaining  a  scanty 
afid  precarious  subsistence  from  the  charitable  dole 
of  strangers,  and  grown  gaunt  and  wretched  from 
the  hardships  of  unaccustomed  privations !  Justly 
did  he  curse  the  day  and  the  star  that  enticed  him 
away  from  his  "  home,  sweet  home,"  to  gather 
hoards  of  which,  he  now  thought,  he  could  make 
no  use. 

Well  may  his  sufferings  be  compared  to  those  of 
Job  .  Through  the  machinationsxf  Satan,  Jcfb  lost 
his  cattle,  his  children,  was  forsaken  by  friends,  and 
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afflicted  with  dire  diseases.  By  the  seizure  of  the 
French,  Jamsetjee  lost  all  his  rich  "cargo,  his  children 
were  to  all  purposes  dead  to  him,  and  being  des- 
titute of  shelter,  he  was  shivering  with  the  bitter 
cold  by  night  and  burning  with  the  heat  of  the 
sun  by  day.  Yet  like  Job  he  suffered  all  this  quietly 
till  exhausted,  he  sought  relief  in  a  flow  of  tears. 
For  he  thought, 

"  Though  losses  and  crosses      , 
Be  lessons  right  severe, 
There's  wit  there,  you'll  get  there, 
You'll  find  no  other  ^rhere." 

Evil  times  however  soon  pass  by.  One  morn- 
ing, as  he  was  sitting  alone  on  the  steps  of  a 
house,  he  heard  that  some  ladies  and  gentlemen 
were  to  leave  the  place  for  Calcutta  in  a  Dutch 
ship.  With  heart  full  of  joy  he  rose  up,  and  after 
a  few  words  of  prayer,  he  straightway  went  in  search 
of  the  party  who  were  about  to  go.  He  found  them, 
and  told  them  how  rich  he  had  been,  how  he  had 
been  brought"  to  that  place,  how  much  he  had 
suffered  while  there,  and  implored  them  to  take  pity 
on  him  and  allow  him  to  proceed  with  them  to 
Calcutta,  whence  he  could  go  to  his  native  country , 
and  there  remember  this  act  of  charity  so  long  as 
memery  itself  ^sted.  Words  like  these  soon  ex- 
cited the  quality  of  mercy  in  the  breasts  of  the  fair 
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ones,  and  one  of  tliem  comforted  the  unhappy  youth 
with  reassuring  words ;  giving  him  at  the  same  time 
much  good  advice,  and  promising  to  assist  him  to 
the  utmost  of  her  power,  saying  in  conclusion, 

*'  If  what  shone  afar  so  grand, 
Turn  to  nothing  in  thy  hand, 
Oq  again,  the  virtue  lies 
In  the  struggle,  not  the  prize." 

These  words  brought  tears  into  the  eyes  of  Jam- 
setjee,  apd  his  heart  became  so  full  of  gratitude, 
that  he  was  unable  to  utter  a  word.  He  thanked 
the  gentle  lady  efor  her  advice,  and  promising  to 
keep  it  always  engraved  in  his  heart,  he  shook 
hands  with  all  the  party,  and  went  his  way. 

Immediately  after  his  departure  the  truly  generous 
lady  repaired  to  the  English  consul.  She  acquaint- 
ed him  with  Jamsetjee's  miserable  plight  and  asked 
hifl  assistance.  He  tendered  it  without  a  moment's 
delay,  sent  for  Jamsetjee,  and  gave  him  clean 
clothes,  a  hearty  repast,  and  a  present  of  twenty 
dollars.  With  the  music  of  his  sweet  words  he 
soothed  the  grieved  soul  of  Jamsetjee.  He  was 
sent  on  board  the  steamer  with  the  ladies.  The 
fresh  balmy  air  of  the  sea  enlivened  him  again. 
His  drooping  spirit  once  more  held  its  head  on  high, 
and  his  tottering  feet  once  moi'f  regained  «their 
,  native  strength.  The  voyage  was  comfortable  in  the 
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'extreme,  and  beguiling  the  time  with  music  and 
dancing,  they  arrived  safely  -in  Calcutta.  On 
landing,  Jamsetjee  offered  his  prayers  to  God,  and 
reflected  with  a  sense  of  heartfelt  gratitude  that  he 
was  once  more  in  the  land  of  freedom  and  safety. 
He  stopped  in  Calcutta  about  four  weeks  to  regain 
his  lost  strength  as  well  as  to  observe  the  commer- 
cial capabilities  of  that  part  of  the  world.  As  the 
lion  is  always  m  search  of  his  prey,  the  warrior  in 
search  of  glory,  so  the  merchant  keeps  his  eyes 
ever  and  anon  bent  upon  commercial  enterprize. 
The  diamond  sparkles  even  in  the  dust,  the  sun  is' 
apparent  even  in  ti  cloudy  sky,  even  so  the  really 
intelligent  man  will  shine  out  in  all  his  radi- 
ance, although  enveloped  in  the  mist  of  darkness. 
So  is  the 


I*'  Active  doer,  noble  liver, 

Strong  to  laboiu^,  sure  toconquer 
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Hence  Jamsetjee  now  set  out  for,  what  Dave 
Carson  calls,  "  our  tight  little,  cramped  little  island." 
On  his  arrival  at  home  the  friends  gathered  together 
to  hear  his  tale  ''  of  wondrous  beauty."  They 
had^  all  given Otim  up  ;  so  his  arrival  set  their 
troubled  hearts  at  rest.    As  they  heard  his  tale  of 
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sorrow  and  privation,  they  wondered  more  and 
more  at  his  marvellous  powers  of  endurance, 
and  thanked  heaven  that  it  had  restored  him  to 
them.  To  him  came  now  the  lovely  Avabye  with 
eyes  sparkling  with  bright  hopes  and  face  beaming 
with  the  signs  of  joy .  They  rushed  into  each  others' 
arms  and  tears  of  joy  marked  the  embrace.  She, 
to  whom  was,  as  Dryden  says, 

"  His  life  the  theme  of  her  eternal  prayer, 
^        Tis  scarce  so  much  his  guardian  angel's  care  ! 
Not  summer  morns  such  mildness  can  disclose, 
The  Hermon  lily,  nor  the  Sharon  rose." 

then  opened  her  lips  and  said,  ''  Heaven  be  praised 
that  it  has  restored  thee  to  my  bosom!  May  the 
Almighty  Creator  be  as  ever  merciful  to  thee! 
Each  day  and  night  wore  heavily  on  me,  and  my 
befi  has  been  one  of  thorns  in  thy  absence.  Why 
art  thou  so  pale  and  sickly?  Why  is  thy  speech 
so  faltering  ?  Who  made  thee  so  miserable  ?  Oh 
tell  me,  tell  me  that,  dear." 

^'  Oh !  many  a  night  on  this  lone  couch  recKned, 
My  deaming  fear  with  storms  hath  winged  the  wind, 
And  deemed  the  breath  that  faintly  fanned  thy  sail. 
The  munn'oi-ing  prelude  of  the  ruder  gale  ; 
Though  soft,  i/>  seemed  the  low  prophetic  dirge, 
That  moui-ned  thee  floating  on  the^iavage  surge. 
Still  would  I  rise  to  rouse  the  beacon  fire, 
Lest  spies  less  true  should  let  the  blaze  expire ;  , 
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And  many  a  restless  hour  outwatehed  each  star, 
And  morning  came — and  still  thou  wert  afar. 
Oh !  how  the  chill  blast  on  my  bosom  blew, 
Ancl  day  broke  dreary  on  my  ti'oubled  view. 
And  still  I  gazed  and  gazed — and   not  a  prow 
Was  granted  to  my  tears — my  truth — my  vow  ! 
At  length — 't  was  noon — I  hailed  and  blest  the  mast 
That  met  my  sight — it  neared — Alas !  it  past ! 
Another  came — Oh  God !  'twas  thijj^e  at  last !" 

On  these  words,  he  looked  her  fully  in  the  face, 
and  cried  with  joy.  He  told  her  of  ''his  hair- 
breath  escape  in  the  imminent  deadly  breach,"  of 
•'  his  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe,"  and  so  forth* 
and  then  as  it  were  cried  with  Othe?lo, 

>  ''0  my  soul's  joy, 

If  after  every  tempest  come  such  calms. 
May  the  winds  blow  till  they  have  waken'd  death, 
And  may  the  laboimng  bark  climb  hills  of  seas 
Olympus  high,  and  duck  again  as   low  as  hell's, 

fi'om  heaven ! 
If  it   were   now   to  die,'  twere  now  to   be   most 

happy,  • 

For  I  fear,  my  soul  hath  her  content  so  absolute. 
That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this  succeeds  in 

unknown  fate" 

To  which  Avabye  replied  Desdemonalike, 

"The  Heavens   forbid,    but  that  our  loves    and 
comforts 
Should  increase  even  as  our  days  do  gi-ow  " 

From  this  time,  1807,  Jamsetjee  never  left  his 
country,  but  ^mained  all  his  life  in  Bombay. 
With  redoubled  zeal  and  industry,  he  extended  his 
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commercial  relations,  directing  all  his  affairs  by  the 
light  of  that  discerning  calculation  which  always 
stood  him  in  such  good  stead.  He  always  ayailed 
himself  of  the  best  opportunity,  for  as  the  Latin  poet 
says  ''  opportunity  has  hair  in  front,  behind  she  is 
bald ;  if  you  seize  her  by  the  forelock  you  may 
hold  her,  but  if  buffered  to  escape,  not  Jupiter  him- 
self can  catch  her  again ."  He  tried  his  fortune  in 
every  direction,  and  fortune  smiled  sftrfinely  i^pon 
him  on  'every  side.  Neither  Bengal,  nor  Madras, 
nor  China,  nor  Singapore,  nor  Siam,  nor  even  the 
mighty  realm  of  our  virtuous  Queen,  could  help 
acknowledging  the  superiority  of  his  mercantile  tac- 
tics ;  and  poured  cash  into  his  coffers.  His  credit 
was  now  unbounded,  and  aided  by  mens-  conscia 
recti  and  a  kind  Deity  he  tried  on  every  side  and 
won  the  day. 

*'Fame,  like  a  light,  shone  broadening  on  before 
His   path,    and  cleaved    the   shadows    on   the 

ground ; 
High  deeds  and  gentle,  bruited  near  and  far, 
Show  where  that  soul  went  flashing  as  a  star." 

Through  him  the  name  of  the  Parsis  resounded 
throughout"* the  civilized  world.  By  his  rapid  ma- 
noeuvres he  surprised  the  oldest  #nd  most  e:^peri- 
enced  merchants  of  the  day,  and  when  they  receded 
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from  tlie  field,  he  boldly  came  forward  and  gained 
the  palm.  The  market,  fluctuating  as  it  was,  was 
in  his  hands,  and  it  was  in  his  power  to  mould  it  to 
his  purpose.  Like  our  sharp  ^Hindoo  friend,  Mr. 
Premchund  Roychund,  who  had  lately  the  control 
of  the  sharemarket,  he  could  mak|  lacs  in  cotton 
and  opium  in  a  day.  He  was  the  boldest  specula- 
tor of  the  period,  and  truly  speaking  speculation 
seemed  to  have  reached  its  climax  in  ^hjs  time. 
But  he  speculated  in  broad  daylight,  and  used  n9 
mean  artifices  and  backstair  influence  to  rig  the 
market.  Taking  advantage  of  the  war  that  was 
raging  in  Europe  at  the  time,  and  anticipating  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  cotton,  he  'shipped  thousands  of 
bales,  and  got  what  others  were   afraid  to  risk. 

*'  Nothir^o'  vpnf.nrp,  ^othino;  wt^tk"    ^'  l^^zard  all,  and 

gain_all."  He  hazarded  his  all  and  gained  all 
that  he  could  get  by  honest  means.  English,  Par- 
sis,  and  Hindoos  bowed  to  his  genius,  and  confessed 
his  superiority  in  mercantile  affairs.  He  had  a  , 
good  deal  of  connection  with  the  firms  of  Messrs. 
Remington  and  Co.  and  Messrs.  Jardine,  Matheson 
and  Co.,  a  connection  which  more  or  less  exists 
np  to  the  present  time.  Mr.  Jardinp  was  a  gentle- 
man '  of  moderati  means  at  first,  and  it  is  solely 
through  the  agency  he  carried  on  of  Jamsetjee's  , 
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affairs,  that  his  House  is  now  in  a  flourishing  and 
healthy  condition  "in  China.  Nor  were  Jamsetjee's 
agents  alone  benefited  by  his  ventures.  His  mucca- 
dums  and  servants  are  now  jrell  off.  He  had,  in 
his  concern,  three  junior  partners : — men  who  were 
the  types  of  hopesty  and  integrity.  Each  of  them 
belonged  to  a  different  race.  The  first  was  a  Hindoo 
by  name,  Motichund  Amichund,  the  very  essence 
of  a  ''mild  Hindoo."  The  second  was  a  Parsi,  one 
Furdoonjee  Sorabjee  Paruck,  the  worthy  father  of  a 
noble  son,  Sett  *Cursetjee  Furdoonjee  Paruck,  who 
has  made  his  name  a  synonym  for  unostentatious 
charity  and  liberality  in  Bombay  and  Gujrat.  The 
third  was  a  Concanese  Mussulman,  by  name  Ma- 
homed Rogay,  who  was  a  very  pious  and  good-na- 
tured man. 

(  With  partners  of  good  qualities  like  these,  Jam- 
setjee  carried  on  his  business  unremittingly  from 
his  arrival  in  Bombay  in  1807  to  the  year  from 
whence  the  stream  of  his  charity  began  to  flow, 
1822.  In  these  fifteen  years,  he  amassed  a  colossal 
fortune,  estimated  at  about  two  crores  of  Rupees. 
Well  might  he  then  exclaim  with  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  "What J  ami  have  made  myself:  I  say 
this  without  vanity,  and  inpureaii^licity  ofh^art." 
He  who  works  earnestly,  energetically  a^d  with 
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purpose  seldom  meets  with  failure.    The  poet  says, 

"Rich are  the  diligent,  who  can  command 
Time,  nature's  stock !  and  could  his  hourglass  fall, 
Would,  as  for  seed  of  stars  stoop  for  the  sand. 
And,  by  incessant  labour,  gather  all," 

and  he  is  perfectly  correct,  for  he  who   falls_a_j;)r^ 

tojdleness  will  ever  be  unfortunate,   but  he  who 

works   hard  is   sure  to  be   supplied  with  plenty. 

Men  do  not  gather  grapes  from  thorns,  or  figs  from 

thistles.     It    is    the    bitter    pill    that    makes    us 

healthy.     The  portion  of  a  coward  is  misfortune  and) 

shame.    Grasp  a  nettle  boldly  and  if^  sting  is  unfelt. 

It  was  courage,   industry,   hardship  and  fortitude 

that  made  Jamsetjee  what  he  became.     He  obeyed 

to  a  letter  the  poet's  advice,  who  said, 

"See  first  that  the  design  is  wise  and  just ; 
That  ascertained,  pursue  it  resolutely. 
Do  not  for  one  repulse  forego  the  purpose 
That  you  resolved  to  effect."  ^ 

In  his  childhood  he  was  steeped  in  poverty  and 
from  poverty  he  rose  to  greatness.  And  when  that 
pinnacle  was  once  attained,  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  deeds  of  active  benevolence  and  useful- 
ness to  his  fellow  men.  When  the  farmer  poet  of 
Scotland  speaks  of  money  that  it  is 

/  "  Not  for  to  hide  it  in  a  hedgp, 
_,    /  Nor  foro  train  attendant, 
;  But  for  the  glorious  privilege 
■  Of  being  independent."  a 
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he  alludes  to  the  sturdy  independence  of  the  Scotch- 
men and  their  neighbours,  of  which  .  they  are  so 
proud.  And  justly  too ;  for  although  Wardsworth 
says  that  dependence  and  independence  must  go  to- 
gether, men  would  rather  have  the  latter  alone  than 
associated  with  the  former.  And  when  that  manly 
independence  is  once  obtained,  and  there  be  left 
something  with  us  that  is  superfluous,  it  is  the  duty 
of  all  tojiistribute  that  superfluity  among  their  less 
fortunate  fellow-creatures,  exhorting  them  to  follow 
their  examples,  <,and  use  the  little  they  may  get  to 
advantage.  And  if  possible  we  would  advise  all 
who  may  be  bestowing  gifts  on  their  inferiors,  to 
act  as  the  lord  in  the  New  Testament  did  with  his 
servants,  ask  from  them  an  account  of  the  way  in 
which  they  made  use  of  the  gifts ;  and  if  to  advan- 
tage, to  double  their  portion  in  future.  Jamsetjee 
nearly  approached  this  standard — He  made  a  good 
use  of  the  little  he  got  ff'om  others  and  improved  it 
manifold.  He  became  independent  and  withal  ricli 
enough  to  make  others  so*.  He  placed  all  sorts  of 
facilities  in  the  way  of  his  inferiors,  and  with  ten- 
derness and  love  eyed  their  prospects.  Gentle 
reader,  this  is  true  charity.  If  thou  hast  means, 
do  the  same.  Peruse  with  care  ai^  account  of  the 
good  deeds  that  Jamsetjee  has  done  with  a  judici- 
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ous  liberality,  and  make  a  name  that  shall  to  future 
ages  ^'  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale."  For  of  the 
g'ood  men  who  have  left  us,  the  poet  says, 

*'  Ever  their  phantoms  rise  before  us, 

Our  loftier  brothers,  but  one  in  blood  ; 

By  bed  and  table  they  lord  it  o'er  us, 

With  looks  of  beauty  and  with-Vords  of  good." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Jamsetjee's  hour  of  trouble  had  now  passed  awa/ 
and  that  of  a  quiet  enjoyment  and  generous  distri- 
bution of  wealth  begun .  In  the  ^earofgrace^l822, 
he  came  forward  for  the  first  time  as  an'"  alleviator 
of  the  miseries  of  h^'s  countrymen.  His  first  act  of 
charity  was  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  as  many 
men  as  were  then  in  the  civil  gaol.  This  cost  him 
the  sum  of  Rupees  three  thousand.  ^ 

In  1824  an  event  todk  place  which  once  more 
opened  the  coffers  of  Jamsetjee.  The  disastrous 
ravages  of  fire  destroyed  an  Agiary  or  fire-temple  of 
the  Parsees  in  Surat.  Being  too  poor  to  rebuild 
the  temple,  the  Suratees  applied  to  Jamsetjee  for 
aid.  It  was  no  sooner  asked  than  given,  for  he 
devoted  a  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  Rupees  to  this 
pious  work,  whicfi  remains  a  lasting  monument  of 
his  piety  and  generosity. 
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Ere  four  years  had  run  their  round,  Bombay, 
Poona  and  Gujrai  witnessed  another  of  Jamsetjee's 
noble  benefactions.  To  perform  the  religious  cere- 
monies of  the  Ghambars,*^  and  to  give  a  feast  on 
those  days  to  all  the  Zoroastrians  of  these  places,  he 
gave  a  lac  an(^  seventy-five  thousand  Rupees  to- 
wards their  Fund.  It  was  given  into  the  hands  of 
five  trustees,  Mr.  James"  Henry  Crawford,  Messrs. 
Remington  &Co.,  Sett  Cursetjee  Jamsetjee  ( the 
(present  noble  Baronet )  and  Setts  Furdoonjee  So- 
rabjee  Paruckc  and  Mahomed  Rogay.  Copies  of 
the  trust-deed  which  was  signed  in  1838,  are  now 
deposited  with  the  firms  of  Messrs.  Remington  &Co, 
of  Bombay,  Messrs  Colvin  and  Sleechovy  of  Cal- 
cutta, and  in  Jamsetjee's  own  firm.  This  benefac- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  pious  that  a  Zoroastrian 
c^uld  perform. 

The  devouring  element  once  more  played  mis- 
chief in  Surat  in  1837.  Its  ravages  were  the  most 
dreadful  that  could  be  pictured  to  our  mind's  eye. 
Like  the  fire  of  London,  it  destroyed  streets  after 
streets,  and  its  force  was  unchecked  for  twelve  con- 
secutive d^ys.  It  subsided  at  last,  but  not  without 
exercising  its  disastrous  influence  on  the   status  ot 

ID : 

*  Religious  festivals  among  the  Parsis,  occurring  six  tunes  an- 
nually, and  lasting  for  five  consecutive  days. 
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society.  Men  of  position  and  standing  were  levell- 
ed with  the  poor,  whilst  the  lat'ter  were  without 
shelter,  food,  or  clothing.  Twenty  thousand  houses 
were  burnt  to  the  ground.  In  this  exigency  the 
benevolent  Jamsetjee  came  forward  with  a  ready 
hand,  and  at  once  sent  a  sun^  of  thirty-five 
thousand  Kupees  to  Surat,  together  with  some  bags 
office.  The  poor  were  fed  and  clothed.  No  dis- 
tinction was  made  of  caste  or  creed  in  this  good  act, 
a  fact  reflecting  on  him  the  greatest  credit.  Th« 
occasion  has  now  passed  away,  bi>t  the  glory  of 
the  act  will  resound  throughout  the  world. 

About  seven  miles  from  Bombay  is  a  place  called 
Mahim.  Between  it  and  Bandora  there  was  no 
passage  by  land,  and  travellers  were  reduced  to 
the  painful  necessity  of  crossing  in  a  common 
native  boat  which  used  to  be  every  now  and  thfti 
upset  and  cost  manjji  life.  Many  attempts  were 
made  to  prevent  this  but  in  vain.  In  1837,  Go- 
vernment sent  Captain  Foster  to  survey  the  place, 
and  to  estimate  the  cost  of  a  causeway  between 
Mahim  and  Bandora.  It  was  estimated  at  sixty- 
seven  thousand  Rupees.  On  this  Sett.  Cursetjee 
Cowasjee  Banajee  wrote  to  Government,  and  asked 
them  'to  contrib  Jle  to  the  work  a  sum  of  ten 
thousand  Rupees,  as  well  as  to  use  the  ten  thousand 
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Rupees  in  this  undertaking  which  were  subscribed 
by  the  native  gentlemen  of  JBombay  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Tanna  Causeway.  The  balance  of 
the  sum  required  he  offered  to  collect  by  subscript- 
ion. On  Government  complying  with  this  pro- 
position, Mr.  Cursetjee  set  about  collecting  subscript- 
ions, but,  alas!  to  no  effect.  The  work  was  thus 
deferred  till  1841,  when  Mr.  Cursetjee  met  Jamset- 
jee,  and^on  the  former's  touching  on  the  subject  of 
the  Causeway,  Jamsetjee  at  once  promised  that  he 
would  defray  the  whole  of  the  expense  towards  its 
construction.  With  this  view,  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
Government  on  the  23rd  of  February  1841,  and 
generously  offered  to  construct  the  Causeway. 
Mr.  Morris  who  was  at  that  time  Chief  Secretary 
to  Government,  conveyed  to  Jamsetjee  in  a  letter 
d:.ted  the  21st  May,  1842,  the  thanks  of  Govern- 
ment, and  enclosed  the  plan  of  Mr.  Crawford,  the 
engineer,  with  its  rough  estimate  amounting  to  one 
lac,  sixty  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty 
Rupees :  a  sum  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  the 
former.  Jamsetjee  considered  this  too  much,  and 
so  in  alettar,  dated  the  31st  of  August,  1842,  he 
wrote  to  Government  to  invite,  through  the  Military 
Board,  tenders  for  the  work.  ThU  was  accordingly 
done,  and  the  tender  of  Mr.  Jamsetjee  Dorabjee, 
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our  well-known  Eailway  contractor,  for  Rupees  one 

lac  thirtysix  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  eighty, 
was  accepted  and  sent  to  Jamsetjee  by  the  Chief 
Secretary,  Mr.  Pringle,  on  the  19th  December, 
1842.  Jamsetjee  agreed  to  this  arrangement,  and 
with  his  letter  of  the  19th  of  J^uary,  1843,  he 
enclosed  a  cheque  for  one  lac  of  Rupees,  and  after 
a  few  months  gave  a  further  sum  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand Rupees.  And  now  the  good  work  i??a8  begun 
and  by  the  close  of  1845,  it  was  finished,  "it 
consists  of  a  huge  mound  of  lo<3se  stones  above 
2000  feet  or  considerably  upwards  of  half  a  mile  in 
length.  It  varies  from  ten  to  twenty  four  feet  in 
height  from  the  roadway  to  the  bottom,  and  reaches 
to  the  height  of  five  feet  above  high  water.  It  is  thirty- 
two  feet  across  the  top,  and  from  forty  to  seventy 
at  bottom,  varying  with  the  depth.  The  carriage 
way  is  twenty  feet  broad,  with  a  foot-path  four  and 
a  half  feet  on  each  side.  The  parapet  walls  are 
three  feet  high,  on  the  sea  side  two  feet  thick,  and 
on  the  land  side  eighteen  inches.  For  about  two 
thirds  of  the  line  across  the  channel  it  varies  from 
ten  to  eighteen  feet  in  depth;  the  ren^aining  third 
is  filled  up  with  hard  trap  rock  ito  nearly  high 
watdr  mark.  By  a  bold  stroke  of  engineering,  the 
main  channel  has  been  entirely  built  across  with  a 
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solid  mound  of  stone  so  as  to  prevent  either  ingress 
or  egress  to  the  waters  beyond  a  certain  depth. 
On  the  rocky  portion  a  bridge  of  one  hundred  and 
fiftyeight  feet  in  length,  consisting  of  four  elliptical 
arches,  of  thirty  feet  span  each,  is  set  down. 
Through  this  t\e  surface  water  is  compelled  to 
find  its  way,  and  it  rushes  through  accordingly 
at  the  rate  of  six  or  seven  miles  an  hour.  The  noise 
of  the  cvrrent  is  heard  at  full  a  mile  oflf."  The 
Tvpork  has  been  done  by  a  masterly  hand,  and  is 
an  excellent  monument  of  the  triumph  of  Art  over 
Nature.  On  the  fourth  of  April  1846,  the  Cause- 
way was  opened  with  great  eclat.  ''  An  immense 
concourse  of  every  race  and  kindred,  shade  and  line, 
had  assembled  at  an  early  hour  in  the  afternoon  to 
witness  the  spectacle.  The  road  from  Byculla  to 
Mbkhim  Wood  presented  an  almost  continuous  line 
of  vehicles  from  the  bullock  hackery  to  the  Long 
Acre  chariot.  Four  six  pounder  guns  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Unwin,  a  party  of  Lancers 
with  detachments  of  the  2nd  Queen's  Koyals  and 
Native  Infantry  with  their  bands,  the  Governor's 
band,  togetker  with  a  very  strong  body  of  horse  and 
foot  police,  wer^-  at  the  ground  a  little  after  three 
o'clock.  At  five  precisely  the  Governor  and  Staft  ar- 
rived, and  the  procession  having  been  marshalled 
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in  the  following  order,  as  previously  intimated  at  a 
given  signal,  moved  along  towards  the  entrance  of 
the  Causeway,  on  nearing  the  middle  of  which  the  • 
cannon  thundered  forth  a  royal  salute  : 
The  Engineer  Officer  who  constructed  the  Causeway. 
His  Establishment 
An  Escort  of  Lancers. 
The  Hon'ble  the  Governor's  Band. 

Gentlemen  on  horseback  on  either  side  of  the 
carriages.  » 

The  procession  was  closed  by  an  Escort  of  Lancers. 

An  elegant  trljimphal  arch  had  been  erected 
across  the  Causeway  at  the  Mahim  and  another  on 
the  Salsette  end,  and  beyond  this  latter,  under  the 
great  banian  trees,  was  a  splendid  marquee,  whither 
the  company  repaired  for  refreshment.  Lines  of  flags 
and  pennons  had  been  placed  along  both  side?  of 
the  roadway,  on  the  summits  of  the  triumphal 
arches,  and  at  both  extremities  of  the  Velard.  A 
splendid  collation,  with  every  rarity  that  culinery 
art  could  supply,  was  arranged  in  the  marquee. 
The  ladies  of  the  Jamsetjee  family  were  waited  on 
by  the  Governor,  the  Commander-in»-chief,  Lady 
MacMohun,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pieid,»  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Willoughby,  and  other  distinguished  guests.  The 
party  remained  here  for  about  an  hour,  the  bands  ' 
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playing  outside.  The  party  having  assembled 
round  the  table,  the  Hon'ble  the  Governor  spoke 
as  follows : — 

Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy — This  is  an  occasion 
which  aflPords  me  the  highest  gratification,  and  I 
would  wish  to  preface  my  remarks  with  a  few  gener- 
al observations.  Some  years  back  it  was  sug- 
gested to  the  Government  the  desirableness  of  erect- 
ing a  causeway  between  Mahim  and  Bandora,  but 
omng  to  the  state  of  its  finances,  the  improvement 
was  abandoned,  Snd  for  the  present  the  matter  fell 
to  the  ground.  Some  three  or  fo.ur  years  back  the 
then  Government  caused  a  survey  to  be  made  and 
the  estimate  of  the  Engineer  was  prepared  and 
presented,  but  owing  to  a  demand  on  its  resources 
from  other  quarters,  they  were  compelled  to  post- 
poiie  the  consideration  of  the  subject.  In  the  year 
1841,  two  very  great  calamities  occurred,  viz,  the 
upsetting  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  boats  while  at- 
tempting during  the  monsoon  to  cross  the  river, 
occasioning  a  great  loss  of  life.  Lady  Jamsetjee, 
on  hearing  of  these  dreadful  accidents  enquired, 
why  do  nob  the  Government  build  a  bridge  across 
these  waters  to  prevent  such  accidents?  and  on 
hearing  that  for  the  present  the  rulers  of  the  land 
were  not  prepared  to  carry  out  such  projects  as 
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would  prevent  a  recurrence  of  them  stated  that  she  \ 

herself,  out  of  her  private  fortune,  would  willingly  ^ 

defray  the  expense,  were  she  made  acquainted  with 
the  actual  outlay  required.  Upon  this  an  Estimate 
was  framed  which  like  the  estimates  of  Engineer 
officers  generally  was  in  the  end  foj^nd  to  be  a  very  j 

long  way  behind  the  actual  cost.  The  estimate 
presented  at  that  period  computed  that  67,000 
Rupees  were  sufficient  to  complete  the  undertaking, 
but  after  this  sum  had  been  expended,  it  was  fourfd 
that  it  was  in  comparison  scarcely  6ne  third  of  what 
was  absolutely  needed.  Lady  Jamsetjee  then,  rather 
than  that  the  work  should  stop,  increased  her 
donation  to  a  lac  of  Kupees,  and  on  it  being  intimat- 
ed to  her  that  even  this  sum  was  insufficient  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  items  of  outlay  which  had 
not  been  included  in  the  estimate,  contributed  a 
further  sum  of  10,000  Rupees,  shortly  after  her 
previous  contribution.  The  Court  of  Directors  were 
then  applied  to  by  the  existing  Government,  but 
Lady  Jamsetjee,  fearing  delay  in  such  an  applica- 
tion, further  added  to  her  former  subscriptions  the 
several  sums  of  four,  six,  and  ten  thousand  rupees, 
making  a  total  gift  to  this  most  'iseful  and  most 
important  undertaking,  of  the  sum  of  (1,40,000) 
one  lac  and  forty  thousand  Rupees.    The  reply  of  ' 
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the  Court  of  Directors,  with  the  usual  liberality  for 
which  they  are  famed,  more  particularly  in  any 
object  tending  to  promote  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  the  Natives  of  this  country,  acceded  to  the  request 
that  all  further  expense  should  be  defrayed  by 
them,  and  the  ^work  went  on  advancing  rapidly 
towards  completion.  Only  the  day  before  yester- 
day I  heard  that  a  handsome  approach  was  sug- 
gested tq^the  Causeway,  and  that  the  want  of  further 
fends  prohibited  its  being  carried  into  execution.  I 
have  since  been 'informed  that  on  this  circumstance 
reaching  the  ears  of  Lady  Jamsetjee,  she,  with 
her  usual  unbounded  liberality,  immediately  con- 
sented to  defray  the  expense,  estimated  at  Kupees 
(22,000)  twenty-two  thousand  in  addition  to  a 
former  five  thousand  required  for  the  embankment, 
&c*  thus  a  grand  total  of  the  donations  of  this  most 
liberal  and  generous  Lady,  amounting  for  this  use- 
ful undertaking  alone  to  the  sum  of  one  lac  and 
sixty  seven  thousand  Kupees.  Lady  Jamsetjee  had 
frequently  urged  that,  as  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
community  were  concerned,  it  was  no  more  than 
right  and  just  that  the  rich  should  contribute  to 
their  wants.  Ir  thus  noticing  the  liberality  of  her 
Ladyship,  I  cannot  but  avail  myseft  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  mentioning  circumstances  which  to  some 
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here  present  may  be  totally  unknown.  I  allude, 
Sir  Jamsetjee,  to  the  very  great  liberality  of  your 
family.  From  a  memorandum  that  I  made  some 
two  years  back,  and  from  what  I  have  since  been 
able  to  collect,  though  many  of  your  deeds  of 
charity  are  hidden  from  the  sight  of  all  men,  I 
sum  up,  that  no  less  a  sum  than  (100,000  £)  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  has  been  sub- 
scribed by  your  family  for  Public  Works :  and  when 
I  come  to  place  this  sum  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
gifts  of  British  Merchants,  I  say,  giy^  me  a  Bombay 
Merchant.  It  matters  not  to  what  creed  they  may 
belong,  as  they  are'  created  of  one  and  the  same 
God ; — and  the  act  of  benevolence  and  charity  will, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  have  its  weight  eventually.  I 
shall  now  conclude  by  proposing  ''  The  health  of 
Lady  Jamsetjee" ;  and  that  sHe  and  Sir  Jamsetjee 
and  family,  may  for  many  years  be  blessed  with 
health  and  prosperity.'' 

The  toasTwas^^resp^dgi  to  with  three  cheers  and 
one  cheer  more,  where-upon  Jamsetjee  in  a  modest 
speech  thanked  His  Excellency  the  Governor 
on  behalf  of  his  wife,  and  said  that  in  do- 
ing the  deeds  that  His  Excellen9y  had  been 
good  •  enough  t^  take  notice  of,  he  had  done 
nothing    but    his    duty  towards   God  and  Man. 
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The  assembly  then  separated,  and  all  hearts  were 
pleased  to  see  a  work  which  has  since  saved  many  lives 
which  used  annually  to  fall  victims  to  Neptune's  wrath . 
As  if  not  to  be  behindhand  in  supplying  the  other 
element  that  is  necessary  to  human  nature,  viz, 
water,  Jamsetj^ee  now  undertook  a  work  which  will 
for  ever  bear  testimony  to  his  truly  charitable 
disposition.  The  Capital  of  the  Deccan,  the  seat 
of  the  ^  Mahrattas,  was  destitute  of  a  sufficient  sup- 
tply  of  pure  water.  The  ingenious  Hindoo  in  the 
dynasty  of  the«  -Mahrattas  had  by  his  engineering 
skill  directed  the  waters  of  the  rivers  Mutta  and 
Miilla,  which  empty  themselves  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  but  take  their  rise  in  the  towering  Ghauts 
that  are  the  natural  bulwarks  of  Poona,  so  as  to 
drive  them  to  the  place  of  habitation.  But  on  the 
passing  of  Poona  from  the  hands  of  the  Mahrattas 
to  those  of  the  English,  the  work  was  left  neglected 
and  uncared  for.  When  however,  it  becam e  the  head 
quarters  of  the  army  of  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
their  eyes  were  opened,  but  as  the  expenses  attend- 
ing the  rebuilding  of  the  work  were  great,  the 
Government  hesitated  to  sanction  the  outlay.  The 
inhabitants  06  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  were  also 
suflfering  from  the  scarcity  of  water.  At  this^  junc- 
ture, the  read  J  j)urse  of  Jamsetjee  came  to  their 
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rescue.    In  a  letter  dated  the  5th  of  February  1844, 
he  expressed  his  desire  to  Government  to  rebuild 
the  works.     They  readily  acceded  to  his  wishes,  in 
a  letter  dated  the  8th  idem,  and  the  work  was  at 
once  begun.     Two  Mahrattas    named  Venkatesh 
Narayen  and  Heera  Ramchundra,  undertook  to 
build  the  Bund,  as  it  is  called,  for  Rupees  seventy- 
three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty    five,  and 
the  machinery  and  engineers  to  set  it  up  were  order- 
ed from  England  by  Jamsetjee  through  Messrs. 
Forbes  &  Co.    The  work  was  compJ/eted  in  1845, 
but  the  chunam  work  being  cuc/idf  it  was  swept 
away  by  the  swollen  tides  of  the  Mutta  and  Mulla. 
It  was  once  more  ready  by  1847,  when  a  similar 
calamity  again  befel  it,  but  the  third  attempt  was 
successful.    The  machinery  being  now  put  up,  it 
was  in  working  order  by  the  end  of  1848.    This  i^i 
a  work  to  which  too  much  praise  cannot  be  assign- 
ed.   To  appreciate  its  advantages  it  needs  but  to 
be  seen.      The  large  sum  of  one  lac,  seventeen 
thousand  four    hundred  and   eighty    one  Rupees 
was  spent  on  this  very  important  work. 

This  was  a  work  of  universal  importar/ie  to  the 
people  of  Poona.  But  an  undertakings  for  the  sole 
benefit'of  his  caste-lellows  there,  was  in  the  hands 
of  Jamsetjee.    On  a  request  being  preferred  by 
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them,  he  built  for  them  an  Agiary  or  Firetemple  in 
1841,  at  a  cost  of  forty-five  thousand  Kupees.  He 
also  laid  aside  for  its  repairs  Rupees  ten  thousand, 
and  entrusted  them  to  the  hands  of  worthy  men. 
He  exhorted  his  countrymen  there  to  join  in  the 
pious  work,  and  requested  them  to  look  after  it  with 
great  care. 

But  now  he  surprised  the  people  of  Bombay  with 
another  benevolent  act.     On  the  20th  of  February 
„  1839,  he  called  a  meeting  of  the  Parsis  there.    When 
all  had  arrived;  Jamsetjee  rose  up  and  with  modest 
humility  approached  the  venerable  Sett  Nowrojee 
Wadia,  and  handed  over  to  him  two  documents. 
One  was  the  deed  of  gift  of  a  place  which  he  had 
bought  out  of  the   Fort  of  Bombay,  and  where 
he    had    built  an   extensive    building  at  a  cost 
of  seventy  thousand  Rupees.    The  second  was  a  si- 
milar deed  of  three  large  shops  he  had  near  Chinch 
Bunder.      He  gave  the  first  place  for    the  free 
use  of  the  Parsis  on  all  occasions,   and  out  of  the 
rent  of  the  latter,  the  expenses  of  the  former  were 
to  be  defrayed  for  ever.    The  assembled  multitude 
were  agreeably  surprised  by  this  noble  benefaction, 
and  Sett  Novirojee  Wadia  returned  thanks  on  behalf 
of  the  meeting  to  Jamsetjee. 

Once  more  the    Deccan    attracted  Jamsetjee's 
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ready  sympathy.  Half  way  between  Bombay 
and  Poona  is  the  plateau  of  Khandalla.  It  is  a 
delightful  little  place,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
the  climate  is  favourable  to  health.  In  the  rains 
especially  the  station  looks  one  beautiful  garden 
of  fruits  and  flowers,  and  the  aspecj;  is  rendered 
more  enchanting  by  the  presence  of  a  marked  con- 
trast between  the  imposing  appearance  of  the  stately 
Ghauts  around  and  the  dreadful  and  awe-inspiring 
sights  of  the  valleys  below.  At  this  time  of  1he  year, 
Jamsetjee  went  there.  One  fine  ni^rning  as  he 
was  standing  at  his  window,  and  enjoying  the  plea- 
sant and  agreeable  sight,  he  saw  some  poor  travel- 
lers standing  out,  wet  from  top  to  toe,  and  unable 
to  find  a  shelter.  Jamsetjee  was  much  grieved  at 
this  sight,  and  thinking  the  miseries  of  such  people 
had  a  claim  upon  his  benevolence,  he  at  once  made* 
up  his  mind  of  building  a  Dharamsala  for  the  poor 
of  every  caste  and  creed.  He  came  to  Bombay, 
and  taking  with  him  Setts  Jeejeebhoy  Dadabhoy, 
Cursetjee  Rustomjee  Wadia,  Yicajee  Mherjee,  and 
Mahomed  Rogay,  he  went  back  to  Khandalla  to 
select  the  proper  site  for  his  undertaking.  -This  be- 
ing done,the  work  was  at  once  begun.  -'The  cost  of 
the  building  is  estimated  at  twenty  thousand  Rupees. 
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The  building  is  an  inestimable  boon  to  travellers  by 
rail  between  Bombay  and  Poona. 

But  "  fair  Bombay"  bad  higher  claims  on  Jam- 
setjee  than  the  enchanting  Khandalla  as  regards  a 
Dharamsala.  To  an  English  Reader,  who  is  un- 
acquainted with  Indian  life,  it  will  appear  strange  why 
the  seat  of  Government,  the  emporium  of  commerce, 
where  all  who  are  willing  to  work  can  get  a  fair 
day's  wages,  and  where  there  are  so  many  rich  and 
benevolent  men,  should  have  a  place  especially  set 
apart  for  the  habitation  of  the  poor.  But  England 
is  not  Bombay.  It  has  no  parishes  where  pious 
clergymen,  generous  ladies,  and  benevolent  laymen 
look  after  the  welfare  of  the  poor,  frequent  their 
houses,  play  with  their  children,  and  assist  them  in 
person  at  the  time  of  calamity.  Here  the  rich  are 
perfectly  indifferent  to  the  happiness  of  the  poor ; 
they  merely  pay  them  for  their  work,  and  think  no 
more  about  them.  They  think  it  perfectly  below  their 
dignity  to  allow  a  servant  to  approach  their  person, 
and  instead  of  pitying  their  condition,  they  regard 
them  with  dislike.  But  if  we  ponder  well  on  the  sub- 
ject we  shall  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  this  they 
are  but  little"^  to  blame.  The  constitution  of  society] 
here  is  so  heterogeneous,  that  we  cannot  expect  the 
slightest  sympathy  for  the  poor  in  the  hearts  of  thej 
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rich.  Difference  in  race,  caste  and  religion  is  its 
sole  cause.  An  European  spurns  From  his  sight  a 
slovenly  and  miserable-looking  jN'ative,  and  never 
has  the  remotest  idea  of  bettering  his  condition. 
Hence  a  Dharamsala  was  the  greatest  desideratum  in 
Bombay.  Nor  were  its  claims  left  unsatisfied.  See- 
ing the  working  of  the  District  Benevolent  Society 
inadequate  for  want  of  funds,  Jamsetjee  undertook 
to  build  a  large  house  near  Byculla,  sufficient 
to  afford  a  commodious  habitation  to  three  hundred 
persons,  the  poor  of  every  caste  and  creed.  The 
building  was  completed  at  an  expense  of  eighty- 
five  thousand  Eupees,  and  opened  to  the  public 
with  great  splendour  on  the  oth  May,  1847.  To 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  who  might 
take  shelter  there,  Jamsetjee  set  apart  a  sum  of 
seventy-thousand  Rupees,  and  entrusted  them  i$ 
Government.  This  work  is  a  remarkable  proof  of 
the  interest  that  Jamsetjee  took  in  the  welfare  of  a 
class,  which  has  no  mouth-piece  in  India  to  claim 
its  rights  and  privileges. 

Like  a  current  that  gently  glides  in  the  begin- 
ning, but  as  it  approaches  the  ocean  expards  in  size, 
even  so  the  stream  of  Jamsetjee's  charity  began  to 
enlarge  itself  in  it^  smooth  course.  The  thirsty  he 
had  supplied  with  water ;  the  religious  he  had  sup- 
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plied  with  fire-temples;   the  debtors  he  had  sup- 
plied with  money ;  and  the  poor  he  had  supplied 
with  food  and  clothing.     Now  remained  two  great 
works  for  him  to  perform : — a  suitable  building  for 
the  infirm  and  the  sick,  and  one  for  the  education 
of  his  countrymen.     The  former  first  engaged  his 
attention.      In  1834,  a  small  hospital    near    the 
verge  of  the  Esplanade  was  opened  by  contribu- 
tions, and  the  well-known  Dr.  Mackey  here  gave 
^  his  advice  to  the  poor.     Four  years  elapsed,  and 
then  the  worfijy  Doctor  called  a  meeting  of  the 
subscribers  and  the  notabilities  of  the  land,  and 
there  read  a  report  of   the    proceedings  of    the 
Hospital.    Amongst  others,  Jamsetjee  was  present  at 
the  meeting.  He  was  intensely  grati^ed  with  the  report, 
and  thought  the  institution  worthy  of  support.    But 
s'eeing  that  the  poor  had  no  accommodation  while 
sick  for  remaining  in  the  Hospital  itself,  he  propos- 
ed and  asked  the  Chairman  of  the  meeting,  Sir  Her- 
bert Compton,   to  correspond  in  his    name  with 
Government,  and  convey  to  them  his  wishes   of 
building  an  extensive  Hospital  in  Bombay  where 
three  hundred  persons  might  with  comfort  be  accom- 
modated.   He  promised  to  give  a  lac  of  Kupees  for 
this  purpose,  on  condition  that  (government  would 
contribute  an  equal  amount,  as  well  as  appropriate 
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to  the  expenses  of  the  new  Hospital,  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  Kupees  they  were  contributing  every  month 
to  the  old  one.  This  idea  was  a  noble  one,  and  a 
Committee  was  at  ouce  formed,  headed  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Crawford,  the  sincere  friend  of  Jamsetjee,  to  corres- 
pond with  Government  on  the  subject.  In  a  letter 
dated  the  3rd.  of  April,  1838,  the  Committee  con- 
veyed to  Government  the  wishes  of  Jamsetjee.  The 
proposal  was  sent  through  Bengal  to  the  Home 
Government,  with  strong  recommendations  from 
them.  It  was  accepted  by  the  Court  of  Directors 
with  hearty  good  will,  and  their  thanks  were 
communicated  to  'Jamsetjee  by  Mr.  Morris  the 
Secretary,  in  a  letter  dated  the  11th.  of  November, 
1840,  and  enclosed  therein  was  a  copy  of  a  Eesolu- 
tion  of  Government,  to  the  effect  that  the  building 
be  called  the  ''  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy's  Hosni- 
tal,  "  and  that  a  part  of  it  be  set  apart  for  those 
who  bring  a  recommendation  from  Jamsetjee  or 
his  heirs.  The  management  was  also  left  in  the 
hands  of  Jamsetjee  and  his  heirs,  w^ho  were  to  be 
assisted  by  two  gentlemen  appointed  by  Govern- 
ment. Jamsetjee  was  greatly  pleased  with  this  ; 
he  returned  his  thanks  to  Government,  at  the  same 
time  intimating  ^that  he  had  purchased  a  site  for 
the  Hospital  for  a  sum  of  twenty  four  thousand  one 
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hundred  and  twenty  five  Rupees.  He  also  promis- 
ed to  increase  his  original  donation  of  ten  thous- 
and Rupees  for  the  building  of  the  Hospital  to  fifty 
thousand  Rupees.  Government  were  agreeably 
surprised  at  this  fresh  instance  of  his  munificence, 
and  lost  no  time  in  conveying  to  him  their  appre- 
ciation of  his  generous  nature. 

And  now  the  auspicious  day  for  laying  the  foun- 
dation stone  of  the  Hospital  was  appointed.  It  was 
the  3rdrof  January,  1843.  The  sun  is  now  approach- 
ing the  horizon,  the  hourhand  points  to  four,  and 
the  rattling  of  horses  and  carriages  begins.  The 
Garrison  Band  now  enlivens  tho  scene  and  with  its 
mellifluous  tone  enchants  the  solitary  Mazagon.  Now 
comes  the  Governor  with  Jamsetjee  and  staff" ;  then 
follows  the  gallant  MacMohun  in  his  warlike  cost- 
umes and  after  him  tread  with  gravity  and  state  the 
pious  band  of  Freemasons'*  in  the  following  order: — 
Two  Tylers  with  drawn  Swords. 
Brethren  not  attached  to  the  Lodges,  two  and  two. 
The  Lodge  "Perseverance"  of  Bombay,  two  and  two. 
Asst.  Wardens,  Brs.  A.  Larkworthy  and  H.  GrSed. 
V.  W.  Br.  H.  J.  Barr,  Master. 
The  Provincial  Grand  Steward's  Lodge,  two  and  two. 

Wardens,  Brs.^W.  K.  Fogerty  and  J.  M'cLeod. 

fc 

*■  This  was  the  first  occasion  of  a  masonic  display  in  Bombay. 
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V.  W.  Br.  J.  Harrison. 

The  Architect  of  the  Buildmg, 
Br.  W.  Q-ooDFELLOW  with  the  Plan. 

Provincial  Grand  Guard f 
W.  Br.  T.  Gardiner  with  "Wand. 

Provincial  Grand  Marshals, 
V.W.  Brs:  J.S.  Unwin  &  A.  WrLsoN,  bearing  Batons. 

Provincial  Grand  Director  of  CeremonieSy 
V.  W.  Br.  J.  S.  Lawless  with  Cornucopia.  * 

P.  G.  Superintendent  of  Worhs^ 
V.  W.  Br.  E.  Frith  with  MaUet. 

Past  Provincial  Grand  Junior  Beacon, 
V.  W.  Br.  C.  A.  West  with  Cup  of  OU. 
Past  Provincial  Grand  Senior  Beacon, 
V.  W.  Br.  W.  Purxell  with  Cup  of  Wine. 

Provincial  Grand  Treasurer, 
V.  W.  Br.  W.  W.  Cargill  with  Bottle  of  Coins. 

Present  ^  Past  Provincial  Grand  Registrars, 
V.   W.   Brs.    K.    M.   Kim   &    W.   Howard, 
with  the  Inscribed  Plate. 
Present  ^  Past  Provincial  Grand  Secretaries, 
V.  W.   Brs.   W.   Blowers   &    Spencer  Compton, 
with  the  books  of  constitutions.  » 

Past  Provincial  Grand  Officer^, 
V.  W.  Brs.  J.  G^N,  C.  B.   Skinner,  T.  Valiant, 
K.  H.  J.  Skinner  and  J.  Griffith. 
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Past  Grand  Wardens, 
B.  W.  Brs.  J.  P.  WiLLOuGHBY  and  W.  Crawford. 

Junior  Provincial  Grand  Warden, 
K.  W.  Br.  Neil  Campbell,  with  the  Plumb. 

Senior  Provincial  Grand  Warden, 
R.  W.  Br.  L<.R.  Reed,  with  the  Level. 
V.  W.  Br.  M.  WiLLOTJGHBY  with   the  Vol.   of  the 
Sacred  Law. 

Provincial  Grand  Chaplain, 
■     V.  W.  Br.  Geo.  Buist.  LL.  D. 

Beauty  Provincial  Grand  Master, 
B.  W.  Br.  P.  W.  LeGeyt,  with  the  Square. 

Provincial  Grand  Standard  Bearers, 
V.  W.    Brs.   G.    EowLEY  and  E.    Danvers, 
with  the  banner  of  the  P.  G.  M. 

Offg.  Provincial  Grand  Master, 
'  B.  W.   Br.  The  Hon'ble   G.   W.   Anderson, 
with  the  Silver  Trowel. 

Provincial  Grand  Sword  Bea/rers, 
Y.  W.  Brs.  J.  Boyd  and  E.  L.  ARxmiB. 
The  Provincial  Grand  Master, 
B.  W.  Br.  J.  Burkes  K.  H. 

The  *P.  Cr.  Beacons  in  a  line  seven  feet  apart, 
V.  W.  Brs.*  J.   Chalmers  and  H.  B.  Herriok. 

Provincial  Grand  Pursuivant, 
V,  W.  Br.  A.  W.  Elliot,  with  Wand. 
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P.  Master  of  the  Pr<yvinctal  Grand  Stewards^ 
V.  W.  Br.  E.  A.  Faequhabson. 

Tioo  P.  G.  Stewards,  icith  Wands, 
Brs:  EcKFORD  and  J.  W.  Kenny. 

Provincial  Grand  Guurd, 
W.  Br.  G.  S.  CoLLETT,  with  Sword* 

**  On  the  Procession  reaching  the  Ground,  it  halt- 
ed, and  faced  inwards  forming  a  broad  line  through 
which  the  Provincial  Grand  Master,  and  the  Pro»i 
vincial  and  Deputy  Provincial  Grand  Masters  pass- 
ed to  the  East  of  the  Foundation-stone ;  Brothers 
L.  Reid  &  J.  Willoughby,  taking  their  position  on  the 
West,  and  Brothers  N.  Campbell  and  W.  Crawford 
on  the  South,  and  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy,  and 
his  son,  Cursetjee  Jamsetjee  Esquire,  on  the  North 
of  the  stone.  Music  was  then  played,  and  the  arcfii- 
tect  of  the  building  presented  the  Plan  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Grand  Master.  The  Registrar  and  Treasu- 
rer also  presented  the  Inscribed  Plate  and  the  coins. 

"  The  Plate,  Plan  and  coins  were  then  submitted 
to  the  Hon'ble  the  Governor,  and  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jee- 
jeebhoy ;  and  the  Provincial  Grand  Master  Laving 
expressed  his  gratification  at  His  Excellency's  pre- 
3ence,*the  Inscription  on  the  Plate  was  read  aloud 
by  the  Deputy  Provincial  Grand  Master  : — 
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In  the  Beign  of 
Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty 
Victoria  ; 
And  under  the  Government  of 
Edward,  Lord  Ellenborotjgh 
Governor  General  of  India: 
George  Marquis  of  Tweedle  K.  T. 
B^ng  Governor  of  Madras: 
and 
The  Hon'ble  Sir  George  Arthur  Bart.  K.  C.  H. 
Governor  of  Bombay: 
The  Foundation  stone  of 
The  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy  Hospital 
was  'laid  with  Masonic  Honours 
in  the  presence  of 
Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy, 
the  Founder, 
and  of 
His  ExcELLEis^cY  the  Governor 

'  James  Burnes,  K.  H. 

Provincial  Grand  Master  of  Western  India: 
assisted  by 
The  Hon'ble  Geo.  W.  AtsT)erson  Pro.  P.  P.  G.  M. 
P.  W.  LeGeyt  Esquire  D.  P.  G.  M. 
Lestock.  E.  Beid  Esq.  P.  G.  S.  W. 
Lieut.  Colonel,  Neil  Campbell.  P.  G.  J.  W. 
Captaiji    W.    Goodfellow,    the    Architect 
and  a  niimerous  convocation  of  the  Craft, 
On  Tuesday,  the  third  day  £f  January, 
In  the  year  of  the  Christian  Era,  1843, 
and  of  Masonry,  5843 
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This  Edifice 


Was  erected  as  a  Testimonial  of  devoted  loyalty  to 

the  young  Queen  of  the  British  Isles, 

.\nd  of  unmingled  respect  for  the  just  and  paternal 

British  Government  in  India  ; 

Also  in  affectionate  and  patriotic  solicitude  for  the  welfare 

of  the  poor  classes  of  all  races  among  h#s  countrymen. 

The  British  subjects  of  Bombay; 

by 

Sir  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy,  Knight,     • 

The  first  native  of  India  honoured  with  British  knighthood  :• , 

Who  thus  hopes  to  perform  a  pleading  duty 

towards  his  Country,  his  Government,  and  his  People; 

And  in  solemn  renfembrance  of  blessings  bestowed, 

To  present  this, 

his  offering  of  Religious  Gratitude,  to 

Almighty  God, 

The  Father  in  Heaven 

of  the  Christian, the  Hindoo,  the  Mohammedan,  &  thePars^ . 

With  humble  earnest  prayer 

for  His  continued  care  and  blessing 

upon  his  Children,  his  Family,  his  Tribe,  and  his  Country. 

''The  Provincial  Grand^Master,  the  Provincial 
and  Deputy  Provincial  Grand  Masters,  and  the 
Grand  TVardens,  then  descended  into  the  trench,  and 
the  stone  having  been  raised  by  the  unHed  aid  of  the 
Brethren,  the  Be^tj  Provincial  Grand  master  de- 
posited the  coins  and   the    Inscribed  Plate  in    their 
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respective  places,  and  spread  the  cement  with  a 
trowel.  After  which  the  stone  was  lowered  into 
its  destined  bed,  conducted  by  the  Deputy  Provin- 
cial Grand  master,  and  the  Architect — Solemn  mu- 
sic playing. 

"The  Provii^ial  Grand  master  then  addressed  the 
Provincial  Grand  Officers — '*  Eight  Worshipful  bre- 
thren, we  shall  now  apply  the  various  implements 
of  our  royal  craft  borne  by  you  to  this  stone,  that 
^t  may  be  laid  in  its  bed  according  to  the  rules  of 
Architecture,  aad  in  conformity  with  our  ancient 
rite  and  usages.  "  K.  W.  Junior  G.  Warden — 
''  What  is  the  emblem  of  your  office  "  ?  to  which 
the  reply  was — "  The  plumb,  K.  W.  Sir,  which  I 
now  present  for  your  use.  "  The  Level  and  Square 
having  in  like  manner  been  presented  by  R.  W. 
Bi.s.  Reid  and  LeGeyt,  the  stone  was  proved  by 
these  implements  by  the  P.  G.  Master,  who  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  ''  Well-Formed,  True  and  Trusty/' 
The  mallet  was  then  handed  by  Brother  Goodfellow 
to  the  P.  G.  Master,  who  delivered  it  to  the  R.  W. 
Br.  Anderson,  who  struck  the  stone  with  it  thrice, 
and  the  P.-G.  Master  having  also  struck  the  stone 
three  times,  rq)eated  the  prayer.  "  May  the  Great 
Architect  of  the  Universe  grant  S  blessing  on  this 
stone  which  we    have  now   laid,  and   enable  us  by 
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His  Providence  to  finish  this,  and  any  other  virtuous 
undertaking.  Amen,  so 'mote  it  be. "  The  Grand 
officers  and  brethren  gave  the  usual  response  and 
masonic  honours.  The  Provincial  grand  Master 
then  delivered  the  implements  to  the  Architect  and 
addressed  him  as  follows: — ^'  Brother  William 
Goodfellow,  the  skill  and  fidelity  displayed  by  you 
at  the  commencement  of  this  undertaking  have  se- 
cured the  entire  approbation  of  your  brethren,  and 
they  sincerely  pray  that  the  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy 
Hospital  may  be  a  lasting  monument  of  your  wis-* 
dom  and  taste,  and  of  the  noble  spirit  and  the  splen- 
did liberality  of  its*  founder"  The  Cornucopia  and 
Cups  of  Wine  &  Oil  were  then  presented  by  the  res- 
pec  tive  bearers  through  the  P.  G.  Wardens,  a  D. 
P.  G.  Master,  to  the  P.  G.  Master,  who  having 
poured  them  on  the  stone,  said; — "  May  the  ^11 
bounteous  Author  of  nature  bless  the  inhabitants 
of  this  place  with  all  the  necessaries,  conveniences 
and  comforts  of  life;  assist  in  the  erection  &  comple- 
tion of  this  building,  protect  the  workmen  against 
every  accident,  and  long  preserve  this  structure  from 
decay.  Amen,  so  mote  it  be" — The  brethren  again 
gave  the  usual  response  and  the  m§isonic  honours. 
D:i»  Burnes  theli  addressed  Sir  Jamsetjee  in  the 
following  terms: — 
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''  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebho}'-, 

"  Many  and  memorable  have  been  the  occasions 
on  which  the  deeds  of  charitable  and  philanthrophic 
men  have  been  consecrated  by  the  ancient  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  our  masonic  craft,  but  never 
have  those  ceremonies  been  employed  to  aid  a  pur- 
pose more  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  the  upright 
mason  or  the  true  hearted  lover  of  his  species  than 
the  pre&ont.  The  splendid  structure  which  you 
.Itere  propose  to  dedicate  to  the  relief  of  your  fel- 
low-creatures as  well  as  many  other  transcendant 
acts  of  benevolence  that  have  characterized  your 
career,  are  like  our  Masonic  Institution  itself, 
kindred  and  goodly  fruits  of  the  most  generous 
emotion  that  can  swell  the  bosom  of  man  towards 
man;  the  desire  to  succour  his  brother  in  distress 
an'd  to  give  free  scope  to  that  ever  hallowed  charity 

■'  Which  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  Heaven, 
And  blesseth  Him  that  gives  and  Him  that  takes  " 

It  is  with  a  cordial  symj)athy,  therefore,  as  well 
as  with  sincere  pride  and  gratification  that  the  ma- 
sonic fraternity  of  Bombay  have  responded  to  your 
summons,  and  yborne  their  emblems  to  this  spot 
today.  And  when  the  record  of  ik^se  Proceedings 
shall  be  read  within  the  Houses  of  our  Order  dis- 
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persed  throughout  the  civilized  world,  our  brethren 
also,  of  every  tongue  and  nation  will  rejoice  that  we 
have  been  aiding  you  in  this  good  work,  and  will 
participate  with  us  in  exultation,  that  by  far  the 
foremost  man  for  deeds  of  true  wisdom  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  globe,  has  also,  in  giving  effect  to  mu- 
nificent designs  of  love  and  charit}',  been  the  first 
of  his  tribe  and  country  to    solicit  the    countenance 

of  our  brotherhood. 

« 

It  has  been  usual  to  explain  these  ceremonies,^ 
and  in  this,  the  first  instance  of  their,  being  practis- 
ed at  Bombay,  it  is  essential  that  I  should  at  least 
guard  against  their  being  misinterpreted.  There  is 
one  portion  of  them  which  will  awaken  a  sympa- 
thy in  the  bosom  of  every  reflecting  individual, 
even  of  this  vast  assemblage,  composed  though 
it  be  of  men  of  all  varieties  of  sects,  customs  a;id 
habits  of  thought,  since  no  condition  of  Society 
exists,  in  which  at  the  season  of  doubt  and  anxiety, 
but  specially  at  the  commencement  of  a  moment- 
ous undertaking,  the  plan  of  which  he  may  con- 
ceive, but  the  execution  of  which  depends  on  a 
far  mightier  than  he — man  will  not  feel  his  absolute 
dependence  upon  the  Omnipotent  ^Creator,  and 
by  a  aatural  instfkict  turn  to  His  throne  for  sup- 
port.     And  the  impulse  which  prompts  this  ap- 
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peal  acquires  intensity  when  the  frail  and  transitory 
being  contemplates  the  erection  of  an  enduring 
and  stupendous  structure  which  may  rear  its 
stately  head  for  centuries  after  he  is  mouldering 
in  the  dust  and  hence,  from  the  remotest  ages, 
and  in  almost  all  countries,  the  foundation-stone 
of  important  edifices  has  been  deposited  with  an 
impressive  solemnity,  indicative  of  the  founder's 
humble^  trust  and  fervent  prayer,  that  the  great 
Architect  of  the  Universe  may  prosper  his  work, 
and  ever  shower  down  his  bounty  and  blessings 
upon  it.  As  visible  types  of  those  blessings,  it 
has  also  been  usual  in  accordance  with  a  practice 
which  needs  no  elucidation  amongst  a  people 
long  accustomed  to  shadow  forth  solemn  truths 
by  symbols  and  allegory — to  pour  forth  with  the 
spirit  of  hope  and  thankfulness,  the  abundant 
fruits  of  the  earth  on  the  first  corner-stone  in  the 
corn  of  nourishment,  the  wine  of  refreshment,  and 
the  oil  of  joy.  Such,  then,  is  the  simple  origin 
of  one  portion  of  thes.^  ceremonies,  which  so  far 
will  be  recoginsed  as  analogous  to  those  performed 
by  one  of  our  most  distinguished  Parsee  families  in 
laying  the  foundation  keels  of  some  of  those  superb 
vessels  which  of  late  years  ha^  brought  Oreat 
Britain  and  India  into  closer  and  dearer  connexion. 
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The  other  part  of  the  ceremony,  I  have  more 
difficulty  in  explaining,  not  that  it  is  less  clear 
to  myself,  but  that  there  are  certain  land-marks 
which  I  must  not  transgress,  and  within  the  strict 
limits  of  which,  explanation  may  be  embarassing. 
But  I  do  not  despair  to  render  it  also  intelligible, 
and  your  character  and  conduct,  my  worthy  friend, 
afford  me  scope  for  doing  so.  You  have  seen  me 
then,  apply  certain  implements  of  operative  architec- 
ture to  this  stone,  in  accordance  with  the  ancient 
and  immemorial  usap:e  of  our  Order  at  the  founda- 
tion  of  all  stately  and  superb  edifices.  But  you 
are  too  enlightened  a  man  to  suppose  that  the 
essence  of  Free  Masonry  lies  in  a  mere  formality 
like  this,  or  that  those  about  me  and  myself  have 
linked  ourselves  together  in  an  indissoluble  tie, 
only  to  practise  ceremonial  or  display.  No !  »as 
the  corn,  the  wine  and  the  oil  were  symbols  of 
God's  bounty  and  providence,  calling  forth  reve- 
rence and  gratitude  to  the  Creator,  so  also,  even 
the  Stone  and  implements  are  emblems  convey- 
ing to  the  enlightened  Mason,  pure  and  precious 
precepts  of  his  duty  to  his  neighbour. ,  They  are, 
in  truth,  tokens  of  a  great  and  practical  system  of 
universal  good  %ill  and  benevolence,  which,  es- 
tablishing moral  worth  as  the  standard;  welcomes 
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to  its  bosom  tbe  good  of  every  colour,  clime  or 
creed  that  acknowledges  God,  which  binds  you, 
whose  name  and  deeds  fill  men's  mouths,  as  those 
of  the  ''benevolent  Parsee  of  Bombay,"  and 
longo  intervallo,  myself,  the  child  of  Northern 
Europe,  and  all  who  are  willing  to  work  with 
us  to  ''mitigate  the  sum  of  human  woe,"  into 
one  vast  chain  of  fraternity  and  love ;  which 
enforces  the  most  devout  reverence  to  the  Supreme 
Architect,  and  the  strictest  conscientious  duty 
to  our  earthly  yulers,  but  at  the  same  time  peremp- 
torily excludes  all  discussions  on  points  of  faith, 
state  politics,  or  other  questions  likely  to  excite 
the  angry  passions  of  Man  against  Man ;  and 
which  in  short  is  founded  on  the  glorious  prin- 
ciple that 
^'  God  hath  made  mankind  one  mighty  brotherhood 
j  Himself  the  Master,  and  the  world  their  Lodge." 

Many  of  those  eminent  individuals  whose  names 
are  dearest  to  India,  have  been  professors  or  pro- 
moters of  this  vast  system.  In  the  Right  Worship- 
ful Brother  by  my  side=^  you  will  recognise  one 
from  whon^  even  you  have  obtained  encouragement, 
and  who  has  with  zeal  and  fervency  devoted  his 
gifts  as  a  man,  and  his  power  as  a^Governor  tc   the 

*    The  Hon'ble  Mr.  G.  W.  Anderson. 
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dissemination  of  charity  and  enlightenment  amongst 
your  countrymen.  The  late  Marquis  of  Hastings, 
certainly  inferior  to  none  of  the  illustrious  men 
that  Europe  has  lent  to  Asia  was  a  stately  pillar  of 
our  craft;  and  there  is  a  valued  and  elevated  brother 
present,  who  could  testify  how  deeply  its  princi- 
ples influenced  the  conduct  of  that*  distinguished 
soldier  and  statesman.  The  present  ruler  of  India 
shewed  his  respect  for  it ,  by  demanding,  so  late  as 
183G,  that  a  legislative  enactment  should  be  so 
expressed  as  not  reflect  upon  its  members.  We 
have  lately  seen  the  Government  of  a  sister  Presi- 
dency transferred  frotn  one  noble  brother  to  another, 
and  if  we  cannot  include  amongst  us,  the  distinguish- 
ed officer  who  presides  at  Bombay,  we  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  his  son  amongst  our  office 
bearers.  , 

Through  the  mercy  of  Providence  from  the  ear- 
liest period,  the  system  I  have  described  has  been 
in  operation,  assuaging  the  horrors  of  strife  and 
encouraging  the  spread  of  civilization,  and  while 
your  remote  forefathers  were  bowing  with  adora- 
tion to  the  glorious  Orb  of  day,  the  visible  source 
of  light,  heat  and  productiveness,  our,  ancient  bre- 
thren, if  they  were^  not  identical  with  them,  were 
also  by  the  symbols  of  the  Sun,  the  Moon  and  the 
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Starry  Firmament,  inculcating  the*^  mighty  truth 
of  God's  power,  omnipresence  and  divinity,  and 
of  man's  responsibility,  hope  and  final  destiny,  there- 
by evincing  their  sympathy  and  connection  with 
those 

"  Who  cnom  and  eve 

Hail  their  Creator's  dwelling  place 

Among  the  lights  of  Heaven." 

I  have  said  that  your  life  and  character  afford 
scope  for  illustrating  our  system,  and  I  now  turn 
to  my  masonic  brethren  and  present  you  to  them 
as  a  brother  who  has  practically  attained  the  sum- 
mit of  the  masonic  structure,  which  is  Charity. 
Never  forgetting  that  you  commenced  and  must 
end  upon  the  level,  following  the  Pliimh-liiie  of 
rectitude,  acting  on  the  square  with  your  fellow, 
men,  circumscribing  your  own  wants  within  com- 
pass, but  extending  your  benevolence  to  a  circle 
which,  if  it  depended  upon  you  would  evidently 
embrace  all  mankind;  we  need  not  wonder  that  you 
have  attained  the  highest  elevation  of  moral  worth  : 
that  the  love  of  your  family,  the  respect  of  your 
fellow-citizeij9,  the  applause  of  men  and  rewards 
from  your  Sovereign,  have .  flowed  in  upo^i  you ; 
and  that,  above  all,  you  enjoy  the  serenity  of  mind 
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arising  from  the    inexpressible    delight  of   having 
succoured  the  distressed, 

''  Which  nothing  earthly  gives,  or  can  destroy." 
And  although  my  friend,  it  has  not  fallen  to  us. 
who  are,  after  all,  but  *'  nature's  journe^mes,"  to 
initiate  you  into  our  mysteries,  we  ^annot  doubt, 
after  the  splendid  deeds  of  love  wich  you  have 
achieved,  that  you  are  a  wise  Master  Builder; — a 
living  stone,  squared,  polished,  fashioned,  and 
proved  by  the  hand  of  the  Great  Master  himself — 
that  your  patent  is  from  the  Grand  Cbuncery  above, 
and  that  you  need  neither  sign  nor  token,  warrant 
nor  diploma,  pass-word  nor  grip,  to  ensure  you  a 
welcome  to  the  heart  of  every  honest  mason. 

May  you.  Sir  Jamsetjee,  like  the  foundation  we 
have  laid,  long  be  stable  and  secure — may  you,  for 
years,  be  spared  as  the  corner-stone  of  Charity,* 
the  prop  and  support  of  the  widow  and  the  father- 
less;— may  your  good  deeds  form  a  constant  source 
of  enjoyment  to  yourself  while  you  remain  amongst 
men,  and  when  the  time  do^^^jome  that  overtakes 
us  all,  and  the  solemn  Tyler,  Death,  must  raise  the 
curtain  of  a  new  existence — may  it  be  to  usher  you 
in,  as  an  accepted  and  exalted  compaftion,  to  the 
Supreme?  Chapter  off  high,  there  to  take  your  place 
under  the  all-seeing  eye  of  Him  who  seeth  not  as  man 
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seeth,    but  who  will  undoubtedly  pay  the   work- 
man his  wages*  according  to  his  work."     (Cheers) 

Sir  Jamsetjee  replied  as  follows; — ''Eight  Wor- 
shipful Sir,  I  feel  beyond  measure  gratified  that  you 
and  your  masonic  brethren  have  attended  on  this 
occasion  to  do  so  much  honour  to  the  foundation  of 
the  Hospital,  which  it  is  here  proposed  to  erect.  I 
was  most  desirous  to  obtain  the  countenance  of  your 
fraternity,  because  to  say  nothing  of  the  regard  and 
esteem  I  entertain  for  yourself  and  many  of  my 
valued  friends  whom  I  see  supporting  you,  I  have 
heard  of  its  great  antiquity,  its  universal  benevolence, 
its  toleration ;  and  I  know  also  that  its  objects  are 
those  of  pure  charity  to  all  mankind.  I  have  no  lan- 
guage to  express  myself  in  return  for  the  observa- 
tions you  have  made  of  myself,  but  I  trust  I  shall 
'ever  retain  the  good  will  and  favorable  opinion  of  my 
friends.  I  have  also  cordially  to  thank  Sir  George 
Arthur,  Sir  Thomas  Mc  Mohun  and  the  many  ladies 
and  gentlemen  whom  I  see  here,  for  their  attendance, 
which  I  cannot  but  feel,  evinces  on  their  part  a  deep 
interest  in  this  new  institution,  which  is  most  gratify- 
ing to  me." 

Amidst  cheers  Sir  Jamsetjee  ended ;  and  the  com- 
pany then  separated.  The  Hosi)ital  has  cost  him  in 
all  a  sum  pf  two  lacs  of  Rupees.    Its  annual  ex- 
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penses  amount  to  nearly  thirty  three  thousand 
Rupees.  A  splendid  clock  is  placed  in  one  of  its 
steeples,  which  at  every  hour  reminds  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  charities  of  the  venerable  Sir  Jamsetjee. 
Now, 

le  seeds  of  Knowledge  he  did  sow,       • 
[e  bade  grim  Darkness  tlieu  to  go; 
'Grim  Darkness  went  and  Knowledge  came. 
And  blotted  out  his  Indias  shame. 

The  Education  of  the  children  of  his  castefellows 
drew  Jamsetjee's  attention  next.  Tl],e  necessaries 
of  man  in  his  primaeval  ^state  he  had  supplied  them 
with,  but  real  happiness  ends  not  with  the  comforts 
of  the  body,  but  soars  higher,  and  makes  its  abode 
principally  in  the  regions  of  the  intellect.  Jam- 
setjee's sole  aim  and  wish  was  to  contribute  as  much 
as  possible  to  their  felicity ^ — felicity  of  mind  sm^ 
felicity  of  body — and  mould  them  not  only  into 
happy  beings  but  clever  citizens.  Education,  he 
thought,  would  awake  them  to  a  sense  of  their 
duties  towards  God  and  Man,  spur  them  on  to  ac- 
tion, and  teach  them  Love,  Hope^  and  Patience. 

"  O'er  wayward  childhood  wouldst  thou  hold  firm  rule, 
And  sun  thee  in  the  light  of  happy  faces  ;j 
Zove,  Hope,  and  Patience,  these  must  be  thy  graces, 
And  id  thine  own  heart  let  them  first  keep  school 
For  as  old  Atlas  on  his  broad  neck  places 
Heaven's  starry  globe?  And  there  sustains  it,  so 
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Do  these  upbear  the  little  world  below 
Of  Education — Patience,  '].ove,  and  Hope. 
Methinks  I  see  them  grouped  in  seemlj  show, 
The  straitened  arms  upraised,  the  palms  aslope, 
And  robes  that  touching  as  adown  they  flow, 
Distinctly  blend,  like  snow  embossed  in  snow. 
O  part  them  never  !  If  Hope  prostrate  lie 

Love  too  will  sink  and  die. 
But  Love  is  subtle  and  doth  proof  derive 
From  her  owrttlife  that  Hope  is  yet  alive; 
And  bending  o'er,  Avith  soul  transfusing  eyes, 
And  the  soft  murmurs  of  the  mother-dove, 
Woos  back  the  fleeting  spirit,  and  half  supplies; 
Thus  Love  repays  to  Hope  what  Hope  first  gave  to  h^ve. 
Yet  Kaply  there  will  come  a  weary  (h.y, 
,  When  overtasked  at  length 

But  Love  and  Hope  beneath  the  load  give  way. 
Then  with  a  ctatue's  smile,  a  statue's  strength, 
Stands  the  mute  sister.  Patience,  nothing  loath, 
And  both  supporting,  does  the  work  of  both." 

But  apart  from  its  moral  advantages,  Education 
raises  man  from  the  mire  of  Ignorance  in  which 
he  is  stuck,  and  wiping  off  the  dirt  of  Boorishness. 
i2:iakes  him  tread  the  decent  road  of  Knowledge 
whose  terminus  is  Happiness.    Approaching  which. 

"  With  sense  to  feel,  with  memory  to  retain, 
They  follow  pleasure,  and  they  fly  from  pain  ; 
Their  judgment  mends  the  plan  their  fancy  draws, 
The  event  presages,  and  explores  the  cause; 
The  soft  returns  of  gr«rtitude  they  know  ; 
By  fraud  elude,  by  force  repel  the  foe; 
While  mutual  wishes  mutual  woes  endear, 
The  social  smile  and  sympathetic  tear. ' 

Keenly  alive  to  these  beneficial  results,  made 
more  patent  by  the  example  of  the  dominant  race, 
Jamsetjee  thought  of  opening  schools  in  all  parts  of 
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Bombay  and  Gujrat.  Witl\  this  yiew,  he  in  1843,  * 
set  apart  a  fund  of  four  lacs  and  forty  thousand 
Rupees  to  establish  Schools  in  Bombay,  Surat, 
Odepore,  Nowsari,  Broach  and  their  adjacent  pro- 
vinces for  both  boys  and  girls.  The  schools  are 
all  in  a  very  healthy  state,  particularly  the  Central 
School  in  Bombay,  which  through  the  industry  and 
zeal  of  such  able  men  as  the  late  lamented  Professsor 
Green,  and  our  learned  Dr.  Fraser  and  the  present 
Principal  Mr.  Burgess  has  gained  a  good  name.* 
It  is  now  one  of  the  feeders  of  our  young  Univer- 
sity, and  we  are  glad  to  say  that  five  of  its  students 
have  passed  in  the  last  Matriculation  Examination. 
The  Government  Educational  Inspector  annually 
examines  it,  and  the  last  report  is  very  satisfactory. 
About  1800  boys  and  1200  girls  take  advantage  of 
these  schools.  We  hope,  however,  that  its  supervi- 
sors will  soon  see  that  an  efficient  staff  of  assistant 
masters  is  appointed,  ^s  the  present  one  is  miser- 
ably inadequate.  To  ''  teach  the  young  idea  how 
to  shoot  "  is  the  task  of  a  cfevsr  man,  and  not  of  an 
half-educated  youth. 

Besides  these  princely  charities  which  are  patent 

to  all,  there  are  others  no  less    conspicfuous.     Jam- 

■ » 

*     For  a  full  account  of  the  circumstances  attending  the 
origin  of  this  donation  see  Chapter  IX- 
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setjee  gave  a  lac  and  twentyfive  thousand  Rupees 
towards  a  Fund  which  was  raised  to  relieve  the 
miseries  of  the  poor  in  Surat.  For  a  similar  pur- 
pose in  Nowsari,  he  contributed  the  large  sum  of 
sixty  thousand,  five  hundred  Rupees.  At  an  expense 
of  twenty  thousand  Rupees  he  built  a  Dharamsala 
and  a  public  garden  in  Nowsari.  He  also  paid  to 
the  Guicwar  the  handsome  sum  of  (17000)  seventeen 
thousa'nd  Rupees,  to  redeem  the  poor  Parsis  of  Now- 
'  sari  from  the  body  tax.  To  the  fund  raised  to  sup- 
port the  poor  'Parsis  of  Bombay,  he  gave  a  sum  of 
(15000)  fifteen  thousand  Rupees.  In  the  erection 
of  towers  of  silence  and  firetemples  (others  than 
those  before  mentioned)  he  spent  a  sum  of  (47,000) 
forty-seven  thousand  Rupees.  To  keep  alive  the 
memory  of  his  junior  partner  and  friend,  Motichund 
Amichund,  he  instituted  a  fund  in  his  name  by  a 
contribution  of  thirty  thousand  Rupees,  which  were 
to  be  used  for  the  relief  of  poor  Banians  in  Gujrat 
Towards  the  Institution  established  by  the  ''  mild 
Hindoos  "  of  Bombay  and  Patau,  he  gave  the  hand- 
some sum  of  74,600  Rupees.  In  giving  support 
to  poor  but  formerly  respectable  families,  he  dis- 
burdened  himself  of  forty-four  thousand  Rupees, 
At  an  expense  of  (33,000)  thirty-three  thousand 
Rupees  he  built  tanks  at  Bandora  and  Byculla.   He 
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also  founded  at  an  expense  of  the  munificent  sum 
of  one  lac  of  Rupees,  a  school  of  arts  and  science, 
which  is  now  known  as  the  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy's 
School  of  Arts  and  Science.  This  is  an  invaluable 
institution  in  Bombay,  and  under  the  able  guidance 
of  Mr.  Terry  it  has  distinguished  i^elf.  Some  of 
its  scholars  are  now  excellent  painters  and  desig- 
ners. He  also  established  a  dispensary  at  Nowsari 
for  a  sum  of  seventy-five  thousand  Rupeos.  To 
the  Professorships'  fund  of  the  Elphinstone  College* 
he  contributed  a  sum  of  (lloOO)  eleven  thousand 
five  hundred  Rupees^  To  the  prize  fund  of  the  Grant 
Medical  College  he  subscribed  fifteen  thousand  Ru- 
pees. In  building  other  wells,  causeways,  a  *  fire- 
temple  in  Bombay,  and  roads  leading  to  the  Towers 
of  Silence  in  Bombay  and  Nowsari  he  spent  in  all 
a  sum  of  one  lac  and  twenty  two  thousand  RupeeS. 
To  support  the  poor  carpenters  of  the  Dockyard,, 
and  in  subscriptions  to  the  Byculla  Schools,  Sail- 
or's Home,  Shivry  School  of  Industry,  Calcutta 
Free  School,  the  naval  sokoqi  at  Davenport,  Wel- 
lington Testimonial,  Patriotic  Fund,  Relief  Fund, 
Havelock  Testimonial,  and  in  sundry  other  contri- 
butions he  spent  about  a  lac  and  fiffty  thousand 
Rupees. 

*    Built  after  his  death. 
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These  handsome  benefactions  amount  to  an  agg- 
regate sum  of  about  twenty-three  lacs  and  eighty- 
six  thousand  Kupees, — benefactions  which  have 
been  surpassed  by  none  of  all  climes  and  ages. 
Millionaires  there  have  been  many  in  all  countries, 
who  in  point  o£  wealth  have  surpassed  Jamsetjee, 
in  honesty  and  integrity  equalled  him,  but  none 
has  up  to  this  time  dared  to  approach  him  in  the 
magnanimity  that  dictated  these  munificent  dona- 
.tions.  And  the  sum  total  mentioned  above  refers 
only  to  his  pulelic  acts  of  charity,  so  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the 

^''  Deeds 

''Above  heroic,  though  in  secret  done," 
his  private  gifts,  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  noble 
nature  of  the  heart  whence  this  stream  of  benevo- 
lence took  its  rise.  And  as  deeds  of  charity  vyere  in 
his  time  but  "  few  and  far  between"  in  India,  their 
fame  spread  throughout  the  land  and  reached  the 
ears  of  our  monarch.  Herself  being  a  votary  to 
the  goddess  of  charity,  '^he  fully  appreciated  the 
catholic  and  philanthropic  nature  of  his  acts  of  ben- 
evolence, and  bestowed  on  him  titles  which  reflect 
undiminishin^  lustre  both  on  the  fair  giver  and  the 
modest  taker,  and  of  which  we  reserve  an  ttccount 
for  the  next  chapter. 
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And  now  devolves   upon  us  the  most  pleasing 
task  of  all.     Charities  like  those  we  have  enumera- 
ted must  command  the  admiration  of  mankind,  and 
cannot  fail  to  rouse  a  spirit  of  gratitude  and  esteem 
in  the  breasts  of  all  who  observe  and  profit  by  them. 
And  thanks  to  the  Almighty,  men  like  these  were 
not  wanting  in  the  world  at  the  time.     Sii;  James 
Carnac,  who  was  for  a  long  time  Governor  of  Bom; 
bay,  and  who  was  ever  a  careful  'observer  of  the 
good  deeds  of  Jamsetjee,  on  his  return  to  England 
through  illness  in  1841,  represented  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,     and   through  them     to    our    gracious 
Sovereign,  the  benefactions  of  the  benevolent  Parsee. 
He  drew  a  touching  picture  of  the  good  old  man, 
who  passing  through  so  many  and  so  great  triads, 
as  would  have  cowed  a  less  indomitable  spirit,  had 
emerged  from  them  with  a  heart  tutored  to  feel  for 
another's  woes,   distributing  his  bounty  freely  to 
men  of  every   caste  and  creed,   and   like  a   true 
philanthropist  relieving  their  wants  and  alleviating 
their  miseries.     He  conveyed  to  them^n  idea   of 
his  magnificent  works  completed  and  under  construc- 
tion, *  and  exhorted  them  to  bestow   on  him  some 
substantial  proof  of  their  appreciation  of  his  worth. 
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Our  then  young  Queen  was  much  pleased  with 
the  news  of  the  benefactions  and  high  moral  worth  of 
one  of  Her  Indian  subjects,  and  as  her  first  mark  of 
favour  she  made  him  a  Knight  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  welcome 
news  was  immediately  conveyed  to  Jamsetjee  on  the 
10th  March,  1842.  Oh  the  blessed  10th !  What, 
Jamsetjee  made  a  Knight?  An  Indian,  a  descen- 
dant, of  the  race  that  was  driven  out  by  the  bloody 
Mahomedans  from  Persia,  who  sought  refuge  in  the 
cities  of  the  ''  ^nild  Hindoo,"  and  eventually  took 
shelter  under  the  British  Power,  made  a  Knight  ?  Yes! 

The  first  and  only  Indian  Knight, 
By  grace  of  England's  virtuous  Queen  ; 
She  treated  him  with  honour  bright, 
Brightest  of  all  his  heart  was  seen. 

Ay  !  his  heart  was  the  brightest,  his  soul  the 
nc^lest,  and  his  reward  the  meetest: — the  reward 
which  bravery,  statesmanship,  education,  and  lastly 
philanthropy  obtain.  And  the  auspicious  day  on 
which  the  news  disclosed  itself  to  him  was  a  day 
celebrated  in  gaiety  apd  mirth  by  his  family  and 
friends.  Nor  was  the  happiness  theirs  only, 
for  all  India  now  raised  its  head  on  high,  and  the 
Indian  Elephaht  began  to  walk  as  it  were  with  reas- 
suring confidence  that  India's  well-being  is  cared 
for  by  the  Home  authorities,  and  that  the  good  of 
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all  caste  gain  an  equal  share  of  praise  at  the  hands 
of  the  Queen. 

And  now  an  official  despatch  came  from  the  Court 
of  Directors  to  Sir  George  Anderson,  bidding  him 
communicate  to  Jamsetjee  the  title  he  had  obtained 
and  to  publicly  bear  testimony  to  Jiis  worth.  The 
glorious  25th  of  May,  the  birthday  of  our  most  gra- 
cious Sovereign,  was  selected  by  Sir  George  for  this 
grand  ceremony.  The  Government  House,  at  Par- 
ell  was  gaily  adorned  for  the  occasion  with  festoor^ 
and  evergreens.  ■» 

''Sir  Jamsetjee,  arrived  at  half  past  ten  o'clock, 
when  he  was  conducted  from  the  entrance  Hall  to 
the  reception  room,  attended  by  Henry  Lacon  An- 
derson, Esquire,  the  private  Secretary,  on  one  hand, 
and  Major  Willoughby,  the  military  Secretary  on 
the  other,  preceded  by  a  large  body  of  c/wpdars  smd 
state  peons.  On  arriving  at  the  top  of  the  Grand 
Koom,  he  was  met  by  the  Hon'ble  the  Governor, 
who  was  supported  by  His  Excellency  the  Comman- 
der-in-chief, and  the  he*ad£'>of  Departments.  The 
patent  of  Knighthood  lay  on  a  damask  cushion  in  . 
front  of  the  Governor,  who  after  heartfly  and  most 
cordially  greeting  Sir  Jamsetjee,  proceeded  to  address 
him  in  the  followinnj  terms: — 

''  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy — Her  most  Gracious 
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Majesty  the  Queen  having  been  graciously  pleased 
to  confer  upon  you  the  dignity  of  Knight  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Patent  has  been  transmitted 
to  me  to  present  to  you,  and  both  Lord  Fitzgerald, 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control — and  the 
Hon'ble  the  Court  of  Directors  in  transmitting  this 
instrument  to  me  for  this  purpose  have  expressed 
their  high  gratification  at  your  having  received  this 
distinguished  honour. 

.  The  dignity  of  Knighthood  has  ever  amongst  the 
natives  of  Europe  been  considered  as  most  honor- 
able. To  attain  this  distinction  has  continually 
been  the  ambition  of  the  highest  minds  and  noblest 
spirits,  either  by  deeds  of  the  most  daring  valour, 
or  by  the  exercise  of  the  most  eminent  talent. 

You,  by  your  deeds  for  the  good  of  mankind,  by 
your  acts  of  Princely  munificence  to  alleviate  the 
pains  of  suffering  humanity,  have  attained  this 
honour  and  have  become  enrolled  amongst  the  illus- 
trious of  the  land. 

This  honour  of  which  jo}x  may  be  so  justly  proud, 
cannot  fail  at  the  same  time  of  being  highly  satis- 
factory to  your  fellow  countrymen,  who  in  this  dis- 
tinguished maiik  of  Her  Majesty's  gracious  favour 
to  you,  must  see  how  equal  is  the  Consideration  Her 
Majesty  extends  to  all  classes  of  Her  subjects,  and 
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that  where  deeds  worthy  of  honour  are  done,  upon 
all  will  honour  be  conferred,  how  different  soever 
the  race,  or  distant  the  country  of  Her  Kealm. 

To  me  who  have  so  long  known  you,  and  have 
so  long  and  fully  appreciated  your  truly  estimable 
character,  it  is  most  pleasing  that  it  should  have* 
fallen  to  my  hands  to  present  you  with  this  Patent 
of  Knighthood.  I  present  it — congratulating  you 
most  sincerely  upon  the  distinction  and  honour  which 

your  worth-has  achieved." 

» 

iVt  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  the  Band  struck 
up  the  National  Anthem,  and  Sir  Jarasetjee  replied 
as  follows: — 
"  Sir, 

I  am  unable  to  express  my  feelings  on  receiving 
so  gratifying  a  proof  of  Her  most  gracious  Majesty's 
favour  as  being  raised  to  the  high  distinction  'of 
the  Knighthood  of  the  United  Kingdom : — an 
honour* most  unlocked  for,  yet  doubly  acceptable 
from  the  gracious  manner  in  which  it  has  been  an- 
nounced and  conferred  Tipo'A  me.  I  cannot,  Sir, 
nor  will  I  attempt  to  look  back  upon  the  causes 
which  have  drawn  on  me  Her  Majesty's  approbation 
and  its  consequent  honours,  but  I  can  honestly  de- 
clare'I  looked  not  for  such  rewards,  but  felt  satis- 
fied in  being  able,  out  of  the  abundance  which  a 
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gracious  Providence  had  bestowed  upon  me,  to 
spare  something  towards 'mitigating  the  sufferings  of 
my  less  fortunate  fellow-creatures  ;  still  I  feel  a  high, 
I  hope  a  justifiable,  pride  in  the  distinction  of  being 
enrolled  in  the  Knighthood  of  England  marked  as 
that  order  has  ever  been  by  thebrightest  traitg  of  loy- 
alty and  honour.  But  these  honours  are  gratifying 
to  me  not  only  in  a  personal  view  as  being  the  first 
native  of  India  on  whom  they  have  been  conferred, 
but  as  they  bear  also  upon  my  own  people  and  my  fel- 
low countrymen  in  general,  as  a  pledge  that  we  are 
not  uncared  for,  but  that  on  the  throne  of  England 
our  loyalty  and  devotion  are  appreciated.  This  con- 
viction must  lead  to  good,  for  it  cannot  fail  to  act 
as  a  spur  to  future  exertions  that  we  know,  distant 
as  we  are,  we  are  not  hidden  from  the  ever  watchful 
an,*?  maternal  eye  of  our  beloved  Sovereign. 

But  I  feel  I  should  be  wanting  in  gratitude  were 
I  not  to  tender  my  warmest  acknowledgments  to 
the  Hon'ble  the  Court  of  Directors,  the  Rulers  of 
this  mighty  Empire,  for  t-he  kind  and  cordial  in- 
terest they  have  taken  on  my  behalf  and  for  their 
recolhmendation  to  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  to  which 
I  am  mainly  mdebtfed  for  the  notice  of  our  most 
gracious  Sovereign — the  source  of  ^11  honour.  And 
together  with  my  acknowledgments  I  would  assure 
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that  Hon'ble  Board  that  their  native  subjects  fully 
appreciate  the  anxious  endeavours  they  have  made 
to  ameliorate  their  condition,  and  lead  them,  step  by 
step,  to  the  full  enjoyments  of  the  blessings  of  the 
British  constitution  and  the  honours  of  their  English 
brethren.  "" 

If  there  is  anything  which  could  enhance  the 
value  of  Her  most  gracious  Majesty's  approbation 
I  feel  it  to  be,  Sir,  that  the  honours  my  Sovereign 
has  been  pleased  to  bestow  upon  me,  have  been 
presented  through  one  I  have  so  long  known,  esteem- 
ed and  honoured  as  yourself ;  and  I  must  beg  of  you. 
Sir,  to  accept  my*  most  hearty  acknowledgments 
and  thanks  for  the  marked  and  distinguished  man- 
ner in  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  express  your 
sentiments  and  congratulations  in  conferring  those 
honours  upon  me." 

The  most  hearty  plaudits  followed  Sir  Jamsetjee's 
address  and  his  numerous  iriends  present  pressed 
forward  to  congratulate  the  new-made  Knight,  who 
received  the  courtesies  ^offered  him  in  his  usual 
kindly  and  hearty  manner,  and  but  one  feeling 
appeared  to  prevail  in  the  whole  assembly,  that  of 
hearty  goodwill  to  the  man  who  stood  before  them, 
the  honoured  o^  his  Sovereign.  At  supper,  the 
Hon'ble  the  Governor  proposed  the  health  of  the  first 
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knight  of  India — Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy — with 
three  times  three  cheers,  which  was  drank  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm.  The  party  did  not  separate 
till  a  late  hour  of  the  evening,  or  rather  early 
next  morning." — 


CHAPTER  IX. 

But  the  demonstrations  of  joy  did  not  end  here. 
Not  to  be  behindhand  in  honouring  the  man  who 
was  honoured  ty  his  sovereign,  the  native  friends 
of  Sir  Jamsetjee  proposed  to  present  him  with  an 
address,  and  with  this  view  they  appointed  the  15th 
June  as  the  auspicious  day — On  that  day,  they,  in 
company  with  the  European  friends  of  Sir  Jamsetjee 
repaired  to  his  mansion  in  the  Fort.  A  detailed 
aceount  of  the  occasion  we  quote  from  the ''  Bombay 
Times  "of  that  period. 

Princely  munificence  of  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejee- 
bhoy.— 

On  the  forenoon  of  Wedaosday  last,  a  very  num- 
erous party  of  European  and  Parsee  gentlemen  as- 
sembled at  the  mansion  of  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy, 
to  witness  the  presentation  of  an  address  to  him  by 
his  kinsmen  and  friends,  accompanied  by  a  testimo- 
nial, value  Rs  15,000  (i.e.  £  1,500).  Nearly  all  the 
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distinguished  members  of  the  Parsee  community 
were  present;  and  amongst  the  Europeans  we  observed 
the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Anderson,  Major  General  D.  Barr; 
Major  General  T.  Valiant;  A.  Bell,  G.  Gilberne  and 
B.  Hutt  Esquires,  Judges  of  the  Sudder  Adawlut; 
W.  R.  Morris,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  Government ;  Co^ 
lonel  J.  H  Dunsterville;  Colonel  S.^IIughes,  C.  B  ; 
W.  C.  Bruce  Esquire,  Accountant  General;  A.  Spens 
Esq,  C.  S  ;  Colonel  Dickinson;  Captain  Oliver,  B. 
N ;  Captain  Ross,  I.  N ;  E.  E.  Elliot  Esq,  (!).  S;  the 
Hon'ble  Captain  West,  A.  D.  C.  to  the  Governoi*; 
Captain  Arthur;  H.  L,  Anderson  Esquire,  C.  S;  Cap- 
tain M.  Willoughby  ;  Dr.  J.  Burnes,  K.  H.  Secre- 
tary Medical  Board  ;  P.  W.  LeGeyt,  C.  S ;  James 
Matheson ;  H.  Fawcett,  R.  Crawford,  John  Bow- 
man, C.  B.  Skinner,  G.  Buist  and  J.  G.  Malcomson, 
Esquires;  Dr.  W.  Mackie;  Sir  Roger  de  Faria,  &c,<tc. 
The  shape  in  which  the  testimonial  was  given 
might  well  put  to  shame  the  gifts  of  pictures,  sta- 
tues, and  silver  plate  which  too  often  constitute  si- 
milar memorials  in  Europe:  tho  sum  already  named 
(£  1,  500)  constitute  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing translations  into  Goozeratee  (the  language  of  ' 
the  Parsees)  of  the  best  European  or  Asiatic  Works, 
ancie.nt  and  modern ;  and  generally  for  the  insti- 
tution of  schools  and  promotion  of  knowledge  ;  and 
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the  relief  of  the  sick  and  indigent  natives.  This  was 
so  far  excellent :  but  when  Sir  Jamsefjee  thanked 
his  friends  for  their  kindness,  as  well  as  for  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  exhibited,  he  stated  that 
he  would  add  three  lacks  of  Rupees  (£30,000 
Sterling! !)  to  the  sum  subscribed,  the  whole  to  be 
devoted  under  fhe  designation  of  ''  The  Jamsetjee^ 
Jeejcebhoy  Fund  "  to  the  purposes  notified  in  the  ad- 
dress to  him: — this  we  will  venture  to  say  is,  under  the 
circumstances,  an  instance  of  princely  munificence 
nearly  unparalleled.  Sir  Jamsefjee  Jeejeebhoy  was 
a  private  native  merchant  still  in  the  full  spring 
tide  of  prosperous  business  ;  the  founder  of  his 
own  fortunes,  who  never  held  place  of  profit 
under  government ;  who  moreover,  so  far  from 
being  in  the  act  of  disposing  of  a  fortune  on  the 
brink  of  the  grave  without  heirs  or  claimants  was 
in  enjoyment  of  full  vigour  of  body  and  mind  in 
a  green  old  age,  with  a  large  and  talented 
family  brought  up  in  a  manner  befitting  their 
station,  who  all  of  them  most  heartil}^  and  cordially 
concur  in  this  alienation,  for  the  public  good,  of  a 
part  cf  that  princely  heritage  which  would  otherwise 
be  their  own,  and  of  which  there  still  seems  residue 
enough  for  the  wi^^hes  of  the  most  cambitious.  .  Sir 
Jamsetjee  had,  within  these  three  or  four  years  bes- 
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towed  on  public  charities  altogether  independently  of 
private  benefactions  sums* which  conjointly  amount 
to  upwards  of  five  lakhs  of  Rupees  or  nearly  £  50,000 
Sterling-  M 

The  party  already  noticed  having  been  assem- 
bled, Framjee  Cowasjee  Esq.  spoke  ^as  follows  :— 

Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy.— We  are  assembled  to 
present  you  an  address  of  congratulation  on  the 
occasion  of  your  having  been  selected  by^  our  re- 
vered Sovereign  for  the  high  and  distingfuished 
honour  of  Knighthood.  Your  merits  are  so  well 
known,  and  your  eminent  virtues  so  well  under- 
stood, that  it  is  nee'dless  for  me  to  say  one  word  on 
the  subject.  In  consideration  of  the  presence  of 
our  European  friends,  I  have  to  request  that  you 
will  permit  the  address  to  be  read  in  English  by 
our  friend  BomonjeeHormusjee,  Esquire.  ' 

This  request  having  been  acceded  to,  the  follow- 
ing address  was  read  by  that  gentleman. 

To  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy,  Knight, 

Sir,  ^^ 

We  the  undersiojned  Parsee  and  Hindoo  inhabi- 
tants  of  Bombay,  would  not  be  doing  justice  to' our 
feelings,  or  those  of  the  community  tJ  which  we  be- 
long, were  we  on  ali  occasion  like  the  present,  to  with- 
hold the  expression  of  our  deep  sense  of  the  gracious 
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condescension  and  benevolent  regard  evinced  by  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  towards  Iler  most  faithful  sub- 
jects in  the  country  by  conferring  on  a  Native  of 
India  the  rank,  dignity,  and  privileges  of  a  Knight 
of  the  British  Realm  or  were  we  to  omit  offering 
to  you  our  sincere  congratulations  on  your  receiving 
so  honorable  a  token  of  Tier  Majesty's  approbation, 
of  your  wellknown  public  spirit  and  generous  ap- 
plication^ of  the  means  placed  by  Providence  at 
your  disposal  to  works  of  public  utility,  and  ob- 
jects connectecj  with  the  comfort,  welfare  and 
happiness  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  this  Pre- 
sidenc}'. 

Though  you  are  the  first  Native  on  whom  such  a 
high  honour  has  been  conferred  and  though 
the  first  instance  of  the  acts  and  conduct  of  a 
Native  of  British  India  attracting  the  favorable 
notice  of  our  Sovereign  it  is  impossible  not  to  concur 
in  the  justice  of  the  sentiment  which  has  already 
so  generally  manifested  itself  that  Her  Majesty's 
present  act  will  strengthenj^.nd  confirm  the  feelings 
of  loyal  attachment  towards  her  person  and  Govern- 
ment of  Har  Native  subjects  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  ofnhis  Her  extensive  Indian  Empire  : 
while  a  strong  incentive  will  be  cFeated,  whicii  we 
are  convinced  will  be  generally  felt  to  emulate  those 
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good  deeds  for  which  you  have  been  so  distinguished. 
When  we  consider  that  but  a  few  years   ago 
when  it  was  proposed  to  render   Natives  eligible 
to  serve  on  the  Grand  Jury,  and  to  hold   commis- 
sions  as  Justices  of  the  Peace,  the    measure   was 
opposed  at  the  India  House  by  all  the  Directors  except 
one,  the  late  excellent  Governor  Sir  James  Carnac, 
our  much  esteemed  and  lamented  friend  Mr.  John 
Forbes,   and  the  present  Chairman  Mr.  (j.  Lyall, 
and  was   at  length  carried  only  by   the   ^ntirijig 
and  philanthropic   exertion  of  tho  then  President 
of  the   Board  of  Control,  Lord  Glenelg,    aided   by 
other  distinguished  friends  of  India,  and  contrast 
this  with  (what  we  understand  to  be)  the  fact   that 
the    proposal    to    confer   on  you   the   honour    of 
Knighthood  was  unanimously    supported   by   the 
Eon'ble  Body,  we  cannot  but  rejoice  at  the  cha*nge 
of  feeling  from   that    then    evinced   towards   the 
Natives   of  this   country.     We  hail  it  as   the   har- 
binger  of  a  brighter  day  for  India   when  Britain 
shall  no   longer   view-  her    dominions    here   as  a 
means  of  aggrandizement  for  her  own  sons,   but 
as   a   sacred  trust,  of  which  the   paramount   object 
is  the   welfare   of  the  children  of  tlfe   soil  and    the 
imptoVement  and   elevation    of    their  moral  and 
social  condition. 
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We  shall  not  expatiate  upon  your  princely 
donation  of  a  Lac  and  fifty  thousand  Rupees  to- 
wards the  foundation  of  an  Hospital  for  all  classes 
of  the  community — your  munificent  offer  to  Go- 
jernment  to  contribute  (50,000)  fifty  Thousand 
Rupees  towards  the  construction  of  a  causeway 
or  Vellard  at  Mahim  to  connect  Bombay  and' 
Salsette — the  construction  of  a  spacious  building 
at  Khan,dallah  on  the  high  road  to  the  Deccan  for 
tl\e  accommodation  of  travellers ;  nor  upon  the 
prompt  and  liberal  relief  which  from  your  own 
purse  and  through  your  personal  exertions,  has 
been  afforded  to  your  fellow  creatures  in  distress, 
especially  on  the  two  occasions  in  which  the 
city  of  Surat  was  yisited  with  extensive 
and  calamitous  fires;  while  in  your  private 
charities,  your  hand  has  ever  been  ready  to 
alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan, 
the  unfortunate  and  the  destitute :  there  are 
few  public  institutions  at  this  Presidency  which 
have  not  shared  largely  in^^iour  bounty.  Neither 
is  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  benefit  which  the 
trade  of  this  port  has  derived  from  the  enterprise 
and  magnitudeiof  your  commercial  operations,  nor 
to  point  out  the  great  extent  to  ^which  you  ohave 
availed  yourself  of  the  means  of  doing  good  derived 
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from  your  mercantile  knowledge  and  experience, 
joined  to  a  conciliatory  disposition  and  the  probity 
o^  your  character,  as  well  as  from  your  position  in 
the  Native  Community  by  arranging  differences, 
and  settling  disputes,  so  as  to  save  the  parties  from^ 
the  evils  of  a  tedious  and  expensive  litigation.  But 
we  would  allude  to  these  circumstances  merely  to 
show  the  grounds  of  the  high  estimation  in  which 
you  are  universally  held  and  of  the  feelings  which 
have  induced  us  to  express  our  gratification  M 
the  distinction  which  has  been  aonferred  upon 
you  ! — a  gratification  which  derives  no  small  addi- 
tion from  the-  consideration  of  your  being  one  of 
the  principal  members  of  our  own  Community. 

To  commemorate  this  auspicious  event,  we  re- 
quest your  permission  to  apply  a  sum  of  money 
which  we  have  subscribed  towards  forming  a  fund 
to  be  designated  the  ''  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy's 
Translation  Fund,"  to  be  vested  in  trustees  for 
the  purpose  of  being  appropriated  to  defraying  the 
expenses  of  translatiB^'  injo  the  Guzeratee  lan- 
guage, such  books  from  the  European  and  Asiatic 
languages,  whether  ancient  or  modern,* as  may  be 
approved  of  by  the  Committee,  to  b5  by  them  pub- 
lished and  distrftuted  gratis,  or  at  a  low  price, 
among  the  Parsee  Community  in  furtherance  of  the 
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Education  of  our  people,  of  wliicb  you  have 
ever  beeu  a  warm  friend  and  zealous  patron." 

After  this,  the  following  in  the  name  of  the 
native  inhabitants  of  Poona  and  its  vicinity,  was 
read  by  Jeejeebhoy  Dadabhoy,  Esquire. 

*'Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy,  Knight — It  is  with 
feelings  of  pleasure  that  I  present  to  yon  six  ad- 
dresses from  the  Natives  of  Poona,  Nugger,  Sattara, 
Jalna,  ^hmeduugger  and  Hydrabad  transmitted  to 
rpie  foe  the  purpose  of  expressing  to  you  the  respect 
in  which  your«talents  and  benevolence  are  held  by 
them,  and  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  high  honour 
which  Her  most  gracious  Majesty  the  Queen  of 
England  has  conferred  upon  you. 

I  should,  Sir  Jamsetjee,  read  the  addresses,  but 
as  there  are  present  several  European  gentlemen 
who  know  but  little  of  the  language  in  which  they 
are  written,  were  I  to  read  then  they  would  find 
it  tedious.  I  am  confident.  Sir  Jamsetjee,  you 
will  excuse  my  further  complying  with  the  re- 
quest of  these  who  have-ieputed  me  to  present 
them  to  you  than  to  express  to  you  my  sincere 
and  heartfelt  sympathy  in  the  sentiments  they 
contain." 

The  cheering  with  which  thefee  addresses-^  were 
received  by  the  party  having  subsided,  Sir  Jam- 
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setjee  spoke  as  follows  : — 

''  My  dear  friends — I  feel  deeply  gratified  to 
you  for  the  address  which  you  have  just  presented 
to  me:  so  distinguished  a  mark  of  the  esteem 
of  my  fellow  countrymen  is  an  honour  of  which  I 
and  those  who  are  most  dear  to  me  may  justly*  ' 
tfe  proud.  To  have  been  selected  by  my  Sovereign 
as  the  Native  through  whom  she  was  graciously 
pleased  to  extend  the  order  of  Knighthood  to  Her 
Indian  subjects  was,  and  ever  must  be  a  ^ource 
of  deep  personal  gratification  to  m^^self.  But  to 
receive  the  congratulations  of  my  fellow  country- 
men in  a  manner 'at  once  so  kind  and  flattering, 
to  have  this  auspicious  event  commemorated  by 
the  creation  of  a  charity  to  be  connected  with  my 
name  and  in  the  objects  of  which  I  so  cordially 
concur,  is  a  source  of  inward  pride  and  satisfaction, 
which  rising  higher  than  the  gratification  of  mere 
worldly  titles,  will  live  with  me  to  my  dying  day. 

Your  too  kind  and  favoraye  mention  of  my  acts 
of  charity  has  much  affected  me.  The  only  merit 
I  have  a  right  to  claim  for  tliem  is,  that  they  pro- 
ceeded from  a  pure  and  heartfelt  desire,  out  of*  the 
abundance  with  which  Providence  has  blessed  me, 
to  au>eliorate  th^condition  of  my  fellow  creatures. 
With    this,   no  unworthy  motive  was   mixed ;  I 
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sought  neither  public  honours  nor  private  applause ; 
and  conscious  of  a  sinj>;leness  of  purpose,  I  have 
long  since  had  my  reward.  When,  therefore,  Her 
Majesty's  most  gracious  intentions  were  communi- 
cated to  me,  I  felt  deeply  gratified  that  I  had  un- 
consciously been  the  means  of  exciting  so  signal  a 
mark  of  the  good  feelings  of  England  towards  iHe 
people  of  India  and  it  is  in  this  light  that  I  prefer 
to  consider  the  distinguished  honour  Her  Majesty 
has  Qjonferred  upon  me,  and  that  also  which  I  have 
received  at  yqjar  hands  this  day. 

Nothing  could  jdease  me  more  than  the  purposes 
to  which  you  propose  to  devote  the  funds  that  have 
been  subscribed.  I  shall  ever  wish  my  name  to  be 
connected  with  every  endeavour  to  diffuse  know- 
ledge amongst  our  people ;  and  the  surest  way  to 
incite  them  to  elevate  and  improve  themselves,  to 
fit  them  to  appreciate  the  blessings  of  the  Govern- 
ment under  which  they  live,  and  to  deserve  those 
honours,  which  have  no.w,  for  the  first  time,  been  ex- 
tended to  India,  is  to  spreiid  far  and  wide  amongst 
them,  gratuitously  or  in  a  cheap  form,  translations 
into  our  ojvn  language  of  the  works  of  the  most  ap- 
proved authors.  Connected  with  this  subject  is  a 
scheme  that  I  have  long  contemp^ted,  for  relieving 
the  distresses  of  the  Parsee  poor  of  Bombay,  Surat 
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and  its  neighbourhood.  You  know  full  well  the 
state  of  misery  in  which  many  of  our  people  are  liv- 
ing, and  the  hopeless  ignorance  in  wiiich  their  child- 
ren are  permitted  to  grow  up.  My  object  is  to 
create  a  fund,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  applied 
towards  relieving  the  indigent  of  our  people,  and 
the  education  of  their  children,  and  I  propose  to  in- 
vest the  sum  of  300,000  Eupees  in  the  public  secu- 
rities, and  to  place  it  at  the  disposal  of  trustees, 
who  with  the  interest,  shall  carry  out  the  objict  I^ 
have  mentioned,  and  this  trust  I  lioper»you  will  take 

under  your  care. 

« 
And  now,  my  dear  friends,  let  me  once  again 

thank  you  for  your  kindness.  There  is  nothing 
I  value  so  highly  as  the  good  opinion  of  mj  coun- 
trymen ;  nor  anything  I  more  anxiously  desire 
than  their  welfare  and  happiness.  • 

Jeejeebhoy  Dadabhoy,  I  must  beg  of  you  to  convey 
to  the  Native  inhabitants  of  Poona,  Ahmednugger, 
Sattara,   Jalna,  Aurungabad  and   Hyderabad,   my 

warmest  and  most  graceful  thanks  for   the   great 

* 

honour  they  have  done  me  in  the  addresses  which 
I  receive  from  your  friendly  hands.  Assure  them 
of  my  warmest  interest  and  of  my  anxious  desire 
to  co-Qperate  witl#  them  in  all  that  may  tend  to 
improve  their  condition  and  add  to  their  happiness. 


•»  • 
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The  favour  they  have  done  me  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  your  being  selectedlo  present  the  addresses  in 
which  they  convey  by  far  too  flattering  an  ex- 
pression of  their  feelings  towards  me.  By  the 
blessing  of  God  and  the  support  of  many  warm 
'friends  I  have  received  a  distinguished  mark  of 
favour  from  the  Sovereign  of  England,  I  of  course 
feel  flattered  and  proud  of  the  distinction  conferred 
upon  me,  but  no  merely  personal  feeling  of 
gratification  would  have  given  me  the  delight  I 
experience  iq.  the  kindly  feeling  towards  India  and 
her  children  evinced  in  the  late  gracious  act  of 
our  beloved  Sovereign. 

Pray  do  me  the  favor,  Jeejeebhoy,  to  convey  to 
one  and  all  of  those  who  have  signed  the  addresses 
my  best  and  most  cordial  good  wishes  for  their 
t^alth,  their  happiness  and  their  prosperity." 

Thunders  of  applause  followed  this  speech,  and 
all  hearts  were  so  enchanted  with -the  calmness  with 
which  three  lacs  were  given  away,  that  they  felt  as 
it  were  in  a  dream  and  exclaimed,  Bravo !  Sir  Knight !! 

Besides  these,  many  more  addresses  poured  in 
from  all  parts  of  Guzerat,  all  of  which  were  replied 
to  by  Sir  Ja-msetjee  in  his  usual  modest  manner. 

The  following  is  a  descriptk)n  of  his  Coat  of 
Arms : — 


iu  i^^^?H^^  f.^iA^^-^h 
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"Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy's  "coat  of  arms" 
consists  of  a  handsome  s'^ield  in  the  form  of  the 
shields  used  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John  at  the  de- 
fence of  Malta,  beautifully  emblazoned  by  scrolls  of 
gold.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  shield  is  a  lands- 
cape  scene  in  India,  intended  to  represent  a  part  of 
tiie  island  of  Bombay,  with  the  islands  of  Salsette 
and  Elephanta  in  the  distance.  The  sun  is  seen 
rising  from  behind  Salsette  to  denote  Industry,  and 
in  diffusing  its  light  and  heat  displaying  Libeuality^ 
The  upper  part  of  the  shield  has  a  w)>ite  ground  to 
denote  Integrity  and  Purity,  on  which  are  placed 
two  bees  representing  Industry  and  Perseverance. 
The  shield  is  surmounted  by  a  crest  consisting  of 
a  beautiful  peacock,  denoting  Wealth,  Grandeur  and 
Magnificence  ;  and  in  its  mouth  is  placed  an  ear  of 
paddy,  denoting  Beneficence.  Below  the  shield  is'a 
white  pennant  folded,  on  which  is  inscribed  the 
words  "  Industry  and  Liberality"  which  is  Sir 
Jamsetjee's  motto." 


CHAPTER  X. 
But  formal  addresses  were   quite  inadequate  to 
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the  worth  of  Sir  Jamsetjee  and  so  the  Bombayitea 
thouirht  of  a  more  substantial  monument  of  his 
glory  and  greatness.  The  tribute  which  points 
out  to  futurity  the  heroic  and  good  deeds  of 
warriors  and  philanthropists,  which  reminds  ua 
"now  of  Malcolm  and  Forbes,  Wellesley  and  Elphin- 
stone,  was  now  marked  out  for  him.  The  friends  of 
Sir  Jams6tjee  now  desired  to  erect  a  statue  to  his 
memory,  and  place  it  side  by  side  with  the  conquerors 
of  In^lia.  With  this  view  a  meeting  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, both  Native  and  European,  of  Bombay  was 
called  in  June  185G.  The  chair  was  occupied  by 
the  excellent  Lord  Elphinstone,  our  late  lamented 
worthy  Governor,  and  the  Town  Hall  was  crowdedto 
overflowing.  Many  were  the  excellent  speeches 
made  on  this  occasion  in  praise  of  Sir  Jamsetjee, 
0^  which  we  cannot  but  quote  in  their  integrity 
the  speeches  of  Lord  Elphinstone  and  of  our  late 
Chief  Secretary  to  Government,  the  Hon'ble  H.  L. 
Anderson-.   Lord  Elphinstone  said : — 

"When  I  was  asked  to-preside  over  this  meet- 
ing, I  felt  no  ordinary  satisfaction  in  accepting  the 
invitation..  The  occasion  was  unusual,  I  believe 
I  may  say,  ia  India,  unprecedented.  Every  one 
must  approve  of  the  object  so  hf,  that  every  one 
must  wish  to  do  honour  to  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejee- 
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bhoy.  Those  who  take  au  interest  in  the  improve- 
ment and  progress  of  the  Natives  of  this  country 
must,  I  think,  view  our  proceedings  to-day  with 
peculiar  pleasure.  It  is  a  good  sign  when  a  Com- 
munitv  comes  forward  of  its  own  accord  to  do 
homage  to  real  worth  ;  in  honouring  Sir  Jamsetjee 
Je^jeebhoy,  the  Community  honours  itself.  The 
mere  fact  of  this  meeting  renders  it  superfluous 
that  I  should  expatiate  upon  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejee- 
bhoy's  claims  to  our  respect  and  love.  But  I, 
would  point  out  that  these  do  not  resi  solely  upon 
the  vast  sums  which  he  has  contributed  to  objects 
of  public  charity  and  convenience.  The  extent 
indeed,  of  those  contributions  is  almost  incredible  ; 
to  enumerate  the  various  benefits  which  he  has 
conferred  not  only  upon  this  town,  but  upon 
the  Presidency  at  large,  would  be  to  trespass^ 
unduly  upon  your  time.  I  may,  however,  be 
permitted  to  observe  that  his  public  benefac- 
tions alone  amount  to  a  quarter  of  a  million 
sterling — or  exactly  the-  sum  which  it  will  take 
to  construct  the  great  works  which  will  supply 
this  island  with  water.  In  what  age,  and-  in  what 
country,  can  we  find  another  example  of'such  prince- 
ly muL'ificence?  fhree  of  the  largest  cities  in 
Great  Britain,  Glasgow,  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
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whose  united  population,  however  is  not  double 
that  of  Bombay, — have  lately  incurred,  or  are  at 
this  moment  incurring  an  expense  of  upwards  of 
two  millions  sterling  upon  waterworks.  I  will  sup- 
pose that  the  united  wealth  of  these  three  cities 
exceeds  that  ^f  Bombay  in  the  proportion  that  the 
cost  of  their  water  works  bears  to  ours.  I  must 
admit  that  this  is  no  criterion  at  all,  and  that  it 
is  very  probable  that  I  have  much  underrated 
theii^  superiority  of  wealth— but  which  of  these 
cities  I  ask,' can  boast  of  a  citizen  who  has  devoted 
250,000  £s.  to  purposes  of  public  charity  and 
benevolence? 

*'  But  I  have  just  said  it  is  not  the  amount  only 
of  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy's  charities  that  com- 
mands my  admiration.  True  liberality  is  shown 
in  the  manner  of  distribution  no  less  than  in  the 
amount.  I  will  not  go  back  to  the  dark  ages  and 
cite  the  times  when  Christian  monasteries  and 
Buddhist  Wickaras  were  endowed  by  men,  who 
sought  to  gain  the  favour  Of  Heaven  by  renouncing 
their  possessions  and  performing  what  they  con- 
sidered an  act  of  charity,  and  which  was  certainly 
one  of  abtiegation.  I  may,  however,  refer  to 
those  who  founded  our  great^  collegiate  ^  institu- 
tions, and  to  the  monarch  who  built  the  Hotel 
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des  Invalides  at  Paris,  and  Greenwich  and 
Chelsea  Hospitals  near*  London.  The  former 
afforded  education  only  to  those  who  participated 
in  the  founder's  faith.  The  latter  were  for  the 
worn  out  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Iving  who 
established  them.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  undei'- ' 
••alue  these  noble  foundations — bifl  I  cannot  help 
remarking  that  Sir  Jamsetjee's  benefactions  with 
the  sole  exception  I  believe  of  the  Parsee  bene- 
volent institution,  are  made  to  the  entire  commu-  ' 
nity,  not  for  Parsees  only,  but  for  Hindoos, 
Jews,   Christians   and  Mahomedans. 

**  It  is  this  Cath{)lic  character  of  Sir  Jamsetjee's 
benevolence — his  sympathy  for  the  poor  and 
suffering  of  all  castes  and  creeds — that  has  won 
for  him  the  universal  respect  and  esteem  of  all 
classes  of  the  Commuoity,  and  it  is  to  t^s 
feeling  that  we  owe  the  gathering  which  the 
Sheriff's  requisition  has  collected  to-day  in  this 
hall.  The  manner  in  which  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jee- 
jeebhoy  acquired  his  great  wealth  was  hardly  less 
honourable  to  himself  and  beneficial  to  the  Com- 
munity than  the  mode  in  which  he  dispenses  it. 
By  stricl  integrity,  by  industry  aijd  punctuality 
in  q1\  his  comn^rcial  transactions,  he  has  con- 
tributed to    raise  the   character  of  the    Bombay 
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Merchant  in  the  most  distant  markets.  His 
whole  life  is  a  practical  illustration  of  the  truth 
of  the  homely  proverb — that  "honesty  is  the  best 
policy",  and  in  this  respect  and  in  others  he 
will  leave  behind  him  an  example  which  I  trust 
V,ill  long  continue  to  be  held  up  for  imitation 
among  us.  B&t  I  have  said  enough,  though 
certainly  very  far  less  than  I  might  have  said, 
upon  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy's  claims  upon  our 
admiration  and  gratitude. 

'  '^  I  must  not  sit  down  without  offering  a 
few  remarks  upon  the  mode  in  which  it  is  pro- 
posed that  we  should  testify  these  sentiments. 
I  hear  that  some  object  to  a  statue:  it  would 
be  more  consistent,  they  say,  with  the  character 
of  the  man  whom  we  seek  to  honour  to  make 
opr  tribute  assume  the  shape  of  a  work  of  charity 
than  a  work  of  art.  I  am  unable  to  concur 
in  this  view.  In  the  first  place  I  would  remark 
that  Sir  Jamsetjee  has  anticipated  us  in  every 
work  of  charity  with  which  we  might  seek  to 
connect  his  name.  We  have  already  hospitals, 
Dhurumsallas,  educational  institutions,  tanks, 
Causeways,  and  I  know  not  how  many  other 
things,  intended  for  the  relief  and  instruction 
and  convenience  of  the  people  called  after  him. 
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Besides  I  think  we  ma}''  well  wish  to  perpetuate 
among  the  worthies  who  have  a  place  in  this 
Hall,  or  our  public  streets,  the  likeness  of  a 
man  who  has  conferred  such  great  benefits  upon 
the  Community  and  who  will  leave  behind 
him  so  bright  an  example  of  alj  the  qualities 
which  dignify  the  acquisition  of  wealth  and  render 
its  possession  a  blessing. 

''  More  civilized  nations  both  in  ancieait  and 
modern  times  have  adopted  this  mode  of  hsnouj;- 
ing  distinguished  public  virtues  andr  services.  At 
Athens  we  read  that  the  porticos  were  crowded  with 
statues,  and  at  Rome  the  number  in  the  former 
became  so  great  that  the  censor  P.  Cornelious 
Scipio  and  M.  Papilius,  removed  all  those  which 
had  not  been  erected  with  the  sanction  of  the 
senate  and  the  people.  It  is  not  likely  that  su^h 
an  accumulation  will  take  place  anywhere  in 
modern  times — least  of  all  is  it  likely  in  India; 
but  if  it  were  possible,  I  would  venture  to  predict 
that  no  future  censor  -w^Duld  be  found  to  direct  the 
removal  of  the  statue  of  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy 
from  the  spot  where  it  is  to  be  placed*,  and  that 
it  will  remain  to  distant  generation^?  a  monument 
of  the  civic  vil^tues  of  the  Man,  and  of  the 
gratitude  of  the  Community." 
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The  noble  Lord  sat  down  amidst  cheers,  and 
then  as  it  were  with  the  fall  assurance  that  his 
speech  would  meet  with  favour,  the  eloquent 
Mr.  Anderson  made  the  following  excellent 
speech : — 

'"''  I  feel  that  some  apology  is  due  from  me  for 
presenting  myse^if  to  the  meeting  at    so    early  a*^ 
period   of  our  proceedings.   I   may   be  permitted 
thus   briefly   to  explain   that,  in   undertaking    to 
move   this    resolution^     I    have    yielded    to    the 
opinion  expressed  to  me,  by  several  Native  gentle- 
men,   that  my  near  relationship  to   one    of    his 
oldest   friends  would  render  my  performance    of 
this  duty  acceptable  to  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy. 
^It  has  been  also  indirectly  intimated  to  me  that 
a  similar  feeling  was  entertained  by  Sir  Jamsetjee's 
soES.     Under    these    circumstances,    and    having 
very    much   at  heart  the   object  for  which    this 
meeting  was  convened,  I  have  felt  that  I  ought 
not    to   shrink   from   the   work  which   has    been 
thus    assigned    to    me.     In^  this    Hall    we   have 
frequently  met  to  rehder  our  tribute  of  admira- 
tion* to    the    heroes     and    statesmen    who    have 
illustrated  th%  policy  and  the  arms  of  our   com- 
mon   country.     This    day    we  cacquit     oui:selves 
of  a  duty  dear  to  us  all,  of  expressing  our  grati- 
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tude  to  one  who,  Laving  acquired  vast  wealth 
by  a  long  career  of  honorable  industry,  has  dis- 
tributed that  w^ealth  with  unparalleled  benevo- 
lence. The  days  are  past  when  good  deeds  done 
in  India  remain  unknown ;  this  country  is  daily, 
occupying  a  larger  space  in  the  i^inds  of  thought- 
ful men,  and  there  is  not  a  region  on  the  civiliz- 
ed globe,  from  China  to  the  far  Kepublic  of  the 
West,  which  has  not  heard  of  the  benevolent 
Knight  of  India.  This  island  owes  mlich  ••to 
the  public  spirit  of  our  Native  '^fellow-citizens, 
it  has  enabled  Bombay  to  maintain  no  unequal 
contest  in  the  honorable  emulation  which  pro- 
gress must  ever  call  forth  between  the  three  Pre- 
sidencies. I  believe  that  gentlemen  who  have 
devoted  their  best  energies  to  the  interests  of 
Calcutta  and  Madras  have  said  '  what  could  ''we 
not  do  if  our  Natives  were  like  the  Natives  of 
Bombay.' 

''Pre-eminent  among  those  who  have  thus 
contributed  to  the  jrrosperity  of  this  Presidency 
is  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy.  I  fear  that  I  should 
exhaust  the  patience  of  the  meeting  if  I  were  to 
recount  all  the  great  public  woits  -which  have 
been,  construct^  by  his  munificence.  I  shall 
therefore  only  rapidly  glance  at  some  of  the   most 
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prominent ;  but  it  ought  not  to   be  forgotten  that, 

in   addition  to  the  great  works  which  will  endear 

his  name    to    remote  generations,  his    private — 

his    almost    secret    charities  ^  have    divided    the 

,  weekly  bread  to  thousands  of  his  fellow   creatures. 

The    characteristic   of  his  munificence    has   been 
c 

enlightened  usefulness. 

''  His  wealth  has  beeen  achieved  by  sagacity 
industry,^  and  the  purest  good  faith ;  it  has  not 
been  ^lavished  with  mere  ostentatious  and  ill 
considered  piofusion.  In  the  long  list  of  his 
public  benefactions,  there  is  not  one  which  does 
not  exhibit  a  wise  discrimination,  and  amply 
deserve  the  title  of  a  good  work.  Some  have 
naturally  been  devoted  to  the  relief  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  members  of  that  ancient  faith 
in**  which  he  was  himself  born  and  nurtured,  but 
the  greater  portion  have  solely  contemplated 
the  common  good  of  all.  If  a  stranger  landing 
on  these  shores  were  to  inquire  what  were  the 
works  by  which  the  Parsee  Knight,  of  whom  he 
had  heard  so  much,  had  acquired  his  renown,  we 
should  bufe  have  to  tell  him  *  to  look  around' . 
He  would  se^  Hospitals  which,  besides  the  ten- 
der offices  they  have  extended  ^o  the  afflicted, 
have,    in  conjunction     with   the   Grant    College, 
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conferred  on  India  tlie  inestimable  benefit  of  a 
skilled  body  of  Native  medical  practitioners.  He 
would  see  tanks,  by  wbich,  to  adopt  the  ex- 
pression of  Edmund  Burke,  *the  industry  of 
man  carefully  husbands  the  precious  gift  of  God.\ 
He  would  see,  and  not  only  here,  but  also  at 
Nowsari  in  the  North,  and  Khandallah  in  the 
South,  Dhurumsallas — the  homes  of  charity,  in 
which  the  houseless  and  the  wandering  ,find  re- 
fuge and  relief.  He  would  see  the  noble  Cause- 
way which  unites  the  islands  of»  Bombay  and 
Salsette.  He  would  see  the  water  works  at 
Poona,  the  bridges  at  Earla  Parla  and  Bartha. 
He  would  see  roads,  wells,  aqueducts  and 
reservoirs. 

*'  But  these  works,  great  as  they  are,  are  very 
far  from  representing  all  the  good  deeds  of  >?ir 
Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy.  He  has  founded  and  en- 
dowed an  institution  for  the  education  and 
maintenance  of  the  children  of  poor  Parsees,  at 
an  expense  of  nearly*  £  50,000.  Many  of  those 
whom  I  now  address  must  have  been  present,  as 
1  was,  when  he  gave  in  one  gift  to  .the  sacred 
cause  of  Education  the  sum  of  £*  30,000;  and 
they  ^ill  not  esftily  forget  the  sensation  created 
by  that   announcement  made  with  so  much  calm- 
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ness  and  simplicity.  But  besides  founding  the 
schools  which  bear  his  name,  and  besides  con- 
tributing most  liberally  to  various  other  educa- 
tional institutions,  he  has  purposed  to  give  a 
.new  impetus  to  the  Native  mind,  to  develop,  if 
possible,  another  vein  of  talent  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  school  of  design.  To  this  great  purpose' 
he  has  devoted  a  sum  of  .^'s  10,000.  But  it  would 
be  to  gjld  refined  gold  to  dwell  on  the  abundant 
evidences  of  the  public  spirit  of  this  excellent 
citizen.  o 

"  It  will  be  sufiicient  for  me  to  repeat  what  has 
been  said  by  the  noble  lord  in  the  chair,  that  he  has 
expended,  for  the  solid  and  enduring  benefit  of 
Bombay,  no  less  a  sum  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  sterling.  But  in  addressing  a  meeting 
at  *  which  many  of  my  own  countrymen  are 
present,  I  must  not  fail  to  allude  to  the  facts 
that,  when  the  bones  of  thousands  of  heroic  men, — 
Europeans  and  Sepoys — were  whitening  in  the  snows 
of  Cabool,  when  famine  decimated  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  when  a  mysterious  dispensation  of 
Providence »  deprived  our  poor  Irishmen  of  their 
daily  food,  whfen  the  widows  and  the  orphans  of 
the  brave  men  who  died  for  th§  right  at  Alma 
and    Inkerman    stretched    forth    their  hands  for 
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aid,  none  evinced  a  more  generous  sympathy, 
none  showed  more  alacrity  in  giviog  bread  to 
the  hungry,  and  binding  up  the  wounds  of  the 
broken  hearted,  than  he  whom  this  day  we  honour 
ourselves  in  honoring.  If,  gentlemen,  such 
deeds  as  these  go  without  recognition  in  his  oWn 
feneration,  the  shame  will  be  ours.  The  bloodless 
triumphs  of  Commerce  have  been  illustrated 
by  the  noble  names  of  Ashburton  and  Overstone. 
In  the  glorious  temple  which  adorns  the  ^Tapital 
of  the  British  Empire  in  which  lie^  the  bones  of 
the  iron  victor  of  a  hundred  fields,  and  the 
mutilated  form  of  nim, — 

"  The  saviour  of  the  silver  Coasted  isle, 
The  shaker  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Nile ;" 

— in  that  temple  near  the  marble  which  gives  to 
posterity  the  form  of  Samuel  Johnson,  stands  the 
statue  of  the  illustrious  philanthropist,  John 
Howard.  Nor  could  Learning  and  Valour  demand 
a  worthier  associate.  Let  us  then  in  the  same 
spirit,  give  a  great  example  to  all  India ;  let  us 
show  how  a  good  man  can  be  appreciated; 
and  in  this  island,  in  which  due  reference'  has 
been  rendered  to  the  genius  of  -Wellesley  and 
Elphkistone,  to  «the  virtues  of  Cornwallis  and  the 
gallant  spirit  of  Malcolm,  let  us  enable  the  hum- 
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blest  of  his  countrymen,  in  distant  times,  to 
gaze  on  the  lineaments  Of  their  great  benefactor. 
Such  tributes  are  usually  reserved  for  the  illus- 
trious dead.  But  in  so  mixed  a  population  as 
that  of  Bombay,  it  is  very  meet  that  our  vener- 
able friend  should  know  that  all  creeds  and  races, 
Parsees,  Hindoos,  Mussulmans,  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians have  accorded  to  him  their  gratitude.  That 
he  should  be  assured  by  the  concurrent  voices 
of  all/thehas  not  laboured  in  vain,  that  he  should 
see  his  good  cdeeds,  in  the  language  of  our  great 
poet — 

"  Formed  in  the  applause 
Where  they  are  intended,  and  which  like  an  arch  reverberates, 
The  voice  again,  or  like  a  gate  of  steel, 
Fronting  the  Sun,  receives  and  renders  back, 
His  figure  and  his  heat" 

"He  is  now  full  of  years.  The  evening  of 
hits  days  is  brilliant  with  the  lustre  which 
anticipates  the  praises  of  posterity.  Long  may 
he  "  husband  outlife's  taper  at  the  close,"  happy 
in  his  most  estimable  family — happy  in  the  applause 
and  affection  of  his  fellow  citizens — happiest  in  the 
memory  of  his  honorable  and  useful  life." 

Vbcifero\is  cheers  followed  this  admirable  speech, 
and  it  was  then  unanimously  resolved  that  a 
statue  should  be  erected  to  the«  memory  of  the 
first  Knight  of  India,   and  placed  in   the    Town 
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Hall.     Ill   1860,  a  year  after  his  death,  the   statue 
arrived.     It  bears   the   fellowing  inscription  : — 
SIR 
JAMSETJEE  JEEJEEBHOY 
BARONET 
1857.    * 
*  A  similar  statue  is  now  to  be  se^n  in  the    com- 
pound  of  that  Gothic  structure  built  by  him  for 
the  relief  of  the  sick,    the    hospital  which  bears 
his  name.  ,,  . 

All  honour  to  those  who  joined  ^in  this  most 
excellent  project,  for  no  better  man  could  be 
found  for  the  honoilr,  as  he  was 

The  pauper's  friend,  the  rich  man's  peer, 
Beloved   by  all,  both  far,  and  near. 


CHAPTER  XL 

And  now  came  a  time  when 

That  India's  Empress,   England's  Queen, 
That  Queen  of  Queens,  sedate,  serene, 
That  Queen  of  Albert's  tender  soul, 
Whose  fame  is  heard  from  pole  to  pole, 

Victoria,  thought  of  once   more   honouring  the 

man   whom   honour  was  due.     Though   his   good 

works   were  a  lasting  monument  of**  his  glory  and 

c k) 1 

*     Really  the  inscription  ought  to  be  expressive  of  some- 
thing more  than  the  name  and  the  vear. 
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greatness,  though  the  statue  was  sufficient  'Ho 
point  amoral  or  adorn  '  a  tale",  yet  works  of  art 
are  subject  to  decay,  and  hence  after  a  time,  his 
name  as  well  as  the  favours  heaped  on  him  by 
his  Sovereign  may  be  forgotten. 
'  The  Knight-hood  could  not  perpetuate  his  name 
to  futurity,  and  seeing  this,  our  beloved  Sovereign 
now  once  more  stretched  her  maternal  hand  to 
her  brightest  Indian  subject.  From  a  Knight  she 
raised. him  to  be  a  Baronet !    The  catastrophe  of  57, 

^  That  dreadful  year, 

Which  India  did  convulse, 
When  Nana  shook  with  rage  and  fear 
The  British  heart  and  pulse, 

brought  into  prominence  the  till  then  latent 
feelings  of  lo;^ralty  in  the  hearts  of  the  Parsees, 
foremost  among  whom  was  Sir  Jamsetjee,  who 
addressed  to  the  Queen  a  letter  couched  in  the 
most  humble  and  loyal  style,  assuring  her  of  the 
fidelity  and  affection  of  the  sons  of  Zoroaster. 
This  and  some  similar  good  offices  of  Sir  Jamset- 
jee once  more  excited  the*  admiration  of  his  So- 
vereign, which  resulted  in  the  conferring  of  this 
noble  title  <upon  him  in  August,  1858.  So  long  as 
India  claims  England  for  her  Sovereign,  so  long  this 
title  will  descend  to  posterity  in  %e  family  of  Sir 
Jamsetjee.    And  wise  as  he  was  in    everything, 
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there  could  not  be  a  more  prudent  and  thoughtful 
step  than  that  he  took  oif  his  being  raised  to  the 
jjiironetc}-.  To  keep  up  the  dignity  oi*  the  future 
kSir  Jamsetjees,  he  gave  in  one  large  amount  the 
sum  of  twenty-tive  lacs  of  Rupees  to  Government, 
and  caused  a  special  act  to  be  passed  in  the  Legis- 
liltive  Council  of  India  in  the  year  1860,  that  the 
future  Sir  Jamsetjees  may  receive  from  Govern- 
ment the  interest  for  this  amount  at  sis  per  cent 
per  annum  for  ever.  A  sum  of  nearly  one, lac  of 
Eupees  is  thus  payable  every  year  Sj»  our  present 
noble  Baronet — Sir  Cursetjee  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

^^ 

"Let  the  arrow  leave  the  quiver. 
It  was  fasliion'd  but  to  Si-ar;  , 

Let  the  waves  pass  from  the  river, 
luto  ocean  ever  more" 

But  apart  from  his  public  character  and  works 
which  tell  their  own  tale,  let  us  now  turn  for  a 
moment  to  his  dom^tic  life  and  then  conclude 
this  brochure. 

As  previously  mentioned,  Sir  Jamsetjee  mar- 
ried the  lovely  Avabye  Framjee  iBottle walla  at 
the  age  of  sixt^n.  By  her  he  had  in  all  eight, 
children,    but    of  thefe  four  are  dead,    and    the 
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surviving  are  Setts  Cursetjee  (our  present  Baronet) 

Rustomjee,  Sorabjee,  anS  Bae  Pherozbae. 

Cursetjee  was  born  on  the  9th  October  1811,  and 
it  is  said  that  since  his  birth  Sir  Jamsetjee  has  been 
,  very  successful  and  prosperous  in  his  ventures.  He 
now  inherits  the  Baronetcy.  In  society  he  is  an 
agreeable  companion,  and  he  is  ever  amongst 
the  first  to  further  a  good  object.  He  is  an  excel- 
lent speaker,  and  as  chairman  to  various  public 
meetiegs  he  has  displayed  an  amount  of  know- 
ledge and  adamen  which  has  been  surpassed  by 
few.  By  his  recent  trip  to  England  he  has 
acquired  the  polish  of  European  refinement  in  his 
habits  and  manners  which  are  wholly  gentle- 
manly. A  great  lover  of  knowledge,  he  has  en- 
dowed the  Deccan  with  a  magnificent  building  for 
th'e  College  at  a  cost  of  one  lac  of  Rupees.  He 
is  ever  among  the  foremost  to  promote  any 
scheme  that  tends  to  the  amusement  of  the  Bom- 
bay public,  being  one  of  the  earliest  patrons  of 
the  Royal  Italian  Opera  here,  and  of  the  theatrical 
corps  of  the  Parsees  which  plays  in  English,  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  *T.  Elphinstone  Club." 

Rustomjee  i^   the  second  child  oF  Sir  Jamsetjee  , 
and   was  born  on  the  20rd  Januai^^    1824.     I^   his 
temper,  disposition  and  habits  he  is   no  way  difle- 
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rent  from  liis  illustrious  father.  Like  Lim  lie  is 
munificent  to  an  extrenTe,  and  his  purse  is  ever 
ready  for  all.  Blessed  like  his  noble  father  \Nath 
an  abundance  of  fortune,  he  freely  gives  what 
he  has.  Xot  a  sino«le  fund,  not  a  single  sub-, 
scription  for  any  deserving  object  lacks  his 
donation.  Schools  he  has  opened,  Dharamsalas 
he  has  built,  and  temples  he  has  supported.  He 
is  now  a  member  of  the  Bombay  Legislative 
Council.  He  is  reserved  in  his  habits,  aad  lyi- 
fortunately  for  us,  on  account  of  i'i-health  he  is 
seldom  or  rarely  to  be  seen  in  society.  But 
however  apart  from  the  hum  of  the  busy  multi- 
tude, there  is  not  a  single  request  which  passes 
by  him  unheeded.  By  his  sound  advice  he  has 
rescued  many  from  ruin,  and  where  money  saves 
the  character  of  a  man,  he  is  never  backwaMs 
Irom  proffering  it. 

The  third  son,  Sorabjee  (born  20th  October  1825) 
is  one  of  the  few  wealthy  Natives  who  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  the  closef.  When  fresh  from  school,  he 
delivered  some  excellent  lectures  to  the  Natives 
on  Morality.  He  is  a  great  lover  of  the  Oriental 
languages  and  a  fair  master  of  ihany  of  them. 
By  his  last  trip  id  Gujarat  he  has  done  a  great  deal 
of  good,    and  the  poor  city  of  Surat  is   promised   a 
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building'  for  its  school.  Being  himself  a  clever 
gentleman,  he  appreciates  knowledge  in  others, 
and  when  opportunity  offers  he  holds  out  a  help- 
ing hand  to  them. 

Sir  Jamsetjee's  daughter  Bae  Pherozebae  (born 
3rd  January  1834)  is  a  very  amiable  and  clever 
woman.  In  features  and  stature  she  appears  more 
an  English  than  a  Parsee  lady.  She  is  one  of  the 
very  few  native  ladies  who  have  been  instructed  in 
tli^  laliguage  of  our  rulers.  She  writes  and  com- 
poses fairly,  knd  though  completely  Native  in  her 
dress  and  style,  her  manners  are  wholly  European. 

Happy  in  such  excellent  children  whose  ambi-' 
tion  was  to  rival  each  other  in  their  obedience 
and  aflfection  towards  their  parents ;  happier  in 
so  good  a  wife,  whose  sole  w'ish  was  to  please 
her  beloved  in  everything;  and  happiest  of  all 
in  the  little  urchins,  who  as  his 

"  Children's  children,  rode  on  his  knee  and  heard  his  great  watch  tick" 

the  worthy  Baronet's  life's  taper  was  burningjq  a 
close.  The  old  Patriarch's  face  of  glory  was  run. 
He  had  received  honours  which  since  the  days  of 
Saladin  n©  Asiatic  had  acquired.  And  now  comes 
the  fatality.  ^  Midst  the  splendour  around  him  he 
is  now  reclining.  It  is  the  solemn  15th  of* April 
1859.    We  pass  by  his  mansion  in  the  Fort.    An 
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anxious  look  sits  upon  tlie  race3  of  all,  and 
they  breathlessly  await  tlie  result  of  the  doctor's 
visit.  Hushed  and  gentle  arc  his  footsteps  as  he 
leaves  the  sick  man's  room,  for  his  message  is 
pregnant  with  sorrow^  and  his  tidings  are  of  deatjj , 
For  the  noble  heart  is  still  for  ever  !  Softl}",  calmly 
as  the  evening  breeze  was  wafted  over  smooth 
waters  of  Backbay,  beneath  the  pale  grave  face  cf 
the  moon,  he  had  passed  to  his  eternal  re^t !  The 
benefactor  of  his  race  and  country,  the  nmstev  of 
nearly  a  thousand  servants,  the  Jupitir  of  the  Parsee 
Community,  the  greatest  of  the  children  of  India, 
the  noblest  of  the  nobility  of  England,  now  sleeps 
the  sleep  of  ages!  Day  broke  serene  and  calm, 
and  the  mourners  poured  in.  Hornby  Eow  was 
crowded  to  excess,  and  from  the  Governor  down  to 
the  street  beggar,  all  came  in  to  pay  their  last 
respects  to  the  First  BARO^'ET  of  India.  The 
day  was  kept  up  in  mourning  by  all  classes  in 
Bombay,  and  all  the  offices,  banks  and  shops  were 
closed  to  bemoan  thS  loss  of  so  great  a  man.  His 
partner  in  life  the  venerable  Lady  Avabye  survives, 
and  worthily  maintains  among  the  female  portion 
of  the  Parsee  Community  the  position  which  her 
husband  securea  and  always  occupied  among  the 
whole  of  the  Zoroastrian  brotherhood. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Scarcely    is  it   necessary   to    recapitulate    the 
domestic    virtues   of  the  object  of  this  little   me- 
moir;  they  have   been  sufficiently   developed    al- 
re^dy.     As    father,   husband,   friend,    benefactor, 
call  him  what  w&will,  his  example  among  Asiatics' 
is  unique,  to  the  world  a  brilliant  model.    Though 
a     staunch    adherent    of  the    Zoroastrian    faith, 
Jamsetj^e's  views  were  neither  narrowly  orthodox, 
nor    obtrusively  liberal,   but   nicely    distinguish- 
ing the  vital  points  of  his  religion  from  the   shoals 
of  error  upon  which  less  evenly  balanced  minds 
have    made  shipwreck.      An    ardent  admirer    of 
civilization  in  all     its  hearings,   he   was  ever   a- 
mongst  the  fifremost  in  clearing   away   the   mist 
of  -^superstition   which  hung    over  the   minds   of 
his    less    enlightened    countrymen.     His    loyalty 
towards   his   Sovereign  and  country  was   as  con- 
stant  and   disinterested,    as  it  was   unquestionable 
and  conspicuous,   and  his  honesty  and  integrity 
were  equally  true  and  unassailable. 

Unlike  many  Orientals  Jamsetjee  was  ever 
faithful  to  the  beloved  partner  of  his  joys  and 
griefs,  and  his  domestic  virtues  we^  ever  free  from 
taint  or  blemish.     He  was  a  kind  and  lovinfr  father 
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to  his  children,  by  whom  he  was  mo.?t  tenderly  » 
and  reciprocally  belovecP.  In  him  as  a  friend  all 
who  confided  their  secrets  to  him  trusted  as  a  sure 
depository,  knowing  that  their  affairs  would  be 
kept  under  the  lock  and  key  of  his  heart. .  In  hi^ 
tastes  and  habits  he  was  simple,  in  his  address 
clignified  and  moderate.  True  retirement,  the 
friend  to  old  age,  w^as  his  in  his  declining  ye^rs, 
though  to  the  last  his  ears  were  open  to  the  re- 
quirements of  his  fellow  creatures.  '' Steiped,  in 
poverty  to  the  very  deep"  in  his  'childhood,  by 
patience  and  perseverance  he  was  enabled  to  tread 
the  way  to  Fortune.  Heaven  ''  tried  him  with  ,, 
affliction"  when  on  the  verge  of  enjo^^ing  that 
abundance  which  ii  had  lavished  upon  him, 
but  seeing  him  bear  "  the  rain  of  sorrow"  with 
such  calm  resignation,  it  stamped  him  as  6ne 
''warranted"  to  withstand  every  shock  from 
the  fickle  hands  of  Fortune.  Long  will  it  be  ere 
his  place  be  well  supplied  among  the  Parsee  Com- 
munity, although  his  second  son,  the  Hon'ble 
Rustomjee  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy  bids  fair  to  rival 
his  father  in  generosity  and  acts  of  charity.  '  But 
Jamsetjee  was  the  one  man,  whom*  none  ventured 
to  oppose,  whol^  all  wished  to  love. 
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